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FOUNDED  IN  18«4 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Lds  Cost  Less  in  Newspapers, 
I.  &  P.  Comparison  Shows 


"Newspapers  don't  sell  advertisers 
sn  the  extraordinary  low  basic  cost 
of  newspaper  advertising.  News¬ 
papers  have  permitted  magazines  to 
promote  the  fiction  that  magazine 
idvertlslng  is  cheaper  than  news¬ 
paper  advertising."  .  .  .  Point  No.  6 
in  14-polnt  program  outlined  by 
)Yilder  Breckenridge,  sales  manager 
ef  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  at  Chicago  meeting  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 


AN  EFFORT  to  arrive  a  some  defi- 
lite  conclusion  as  to  the  relative 
it  of  newspaper  and  magazine  ad- 
rtising,  Editor  &  Publisher  asked 
iding  Chicago  advertising  agency 
ice  buyers  their  confidential  opin- 
is  on  this  subject  and  conducted  a 
of  independent  research  itself, 
bfle  agency  media  directors  were 
t  inclined  to  commit  themselves  to 
her  medium,  our  study  of  cost  per 
nily  reached  indicates  there  is  a 
il  difference  in  economy  of  news- 
per  advertising. 

Costs  Compared 

Selecting  in  a  two-paper  city  a 
)rning  newspaper  whose  national 
vertising  line  rate  is  18  cents, 
ith  a  circulation  of  70,000,  it 
•uld  cost  an  advertiser  $1,800  to 
II  a  10,000  line  schedule  in  that 
per.  Dividing  70,000  homes  receiv- 
I  the  paper  into  $1,800,  it  is  found 
■  cost  per  home  reached  for  10,000 
es  is  .0254,  or  approximately  2*  a 
'b  per  home.  A  newspaper  of  203,- 
1  circulation,  with  a  36  cent  line 
e.  could  run  a  10,000  line  schedule 
a  cost  of  $3,600,  1%  cents  per 
tne  reached  by  the  national  adver- 
■1  By  the  same  token,  a  news- 
li«r  of  58.000  circulation  with  a  13 
It  line  rate,  could  carry  a  10,000  line 
ledule  at  a  cost  of  2^-4  cents  per 
^iy  reached. 

or  purposes  of  comparison,  listed 
ov  are  the  costs  of  10,000  lines  of 
'ertising  in  seven  national  maga- 
and  opposite  each  total  cost 
lie  is  the  cost  per  home  reached: 

Cost  Il'T 

“  "r  Tot. it  Cost  Mom:. 

^  KvriiniR  Post _ $120,000  .0.IS8 

s  Home  CoiniKmion.  l.IJ..sO0  .0440 

Il'>mc  Journal .  1.12.500  .04.15 

M-iRazine  .  120.000  .0551 

,  , .  1.12.000  .0611 

.  llousrkiepinp;  .  149.500  .0679 

.  120,000  ,0425 

iewed  from  the  angle  of  national 
ffagp,  cost  of  using  468  newspapers 


Cost  Per  Home  Reached  Is  1V4C  to  2V2C  for 
Dailies  Against  $0.0388  to  $0.0425  for  Maga¬ 
zines,  Study  Discloses  . . .  Media  Men's  Views 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


with  a  total  of  15,800,000  circulation  is 
$44.15  per  line.  On  the  same  basis, 
seven  national  magazines  with  a  total 
circulation  of  16,300,000  represent  a 
combined  cost  of  $88.59  per  line.  No 
deduction  has  been  made  in  either 
case  for  duplication  of  circulation. 

“But,”  as  one  space  buyer  said,  "The 
weekly  magazine  is  around  the  house 
all  week  and  the  monthly  magazine 
has  a  life  of  30  days,  whereas  the 
newspaper  has  a  life  of  but  one  day. 
The  weekly  magazine  may  be  picked 
up  three  or  four  times  during  the 
week  it  is  alive  and  the  monthly 
magazine  may  be  picked  up  a  greater 
number  of  times  during  the  period 
it  is  current.  Theoretically,  at  least, 
the  advertisement  in  a  magazine  will 
have  more  opportunity  of  being  seen 
than  the  same  ad  in  a  newspaper 
whose  life,  at  the  most,  is  24  hours.” 

Newspapers  Rate  Well 

Granting  it  is  difficult  to  generalize 
on  the  subject  of  which  medium  gives 
the  most  in  return  for  the  advertiser’s 
dollar,  it  is  our  contention  that  news¬ 
papers  need  not  feel  self  conscious 
about  their  relatively  short  life.  By 
comparing  Dr.  Starch  reports  on  two 
magazines — a  service  that  measures 
the  number  of  people  who  see  a  cer¬ 
tain  ad  or  advertisements — with  the 
recent  Hooper  study  made  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  we  find  news¬ 
papers  rate  very  well  with  their  color¬ 
ful  competitors. 

The  Hooper  study  offers  evidence 
that  readership  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements.  whose  life  is  only  24  hours, 
is  as  great  if  not  greater  than  ads 
appearing  in  magazines  with  a  life  of 
seven  to  30  days.  No  method  has  yet 
been  devised  to  determine  the  average 
readership  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertisements.  "Taking  them  as 
a  whole,  however,  and  studying  the 
Starch  reports  of  advertisements  in 
two  magazines  and  the  Hooper  survey 
of  a  great  number  of  newspaper  ads, 
it  appears  that  newspaper  advertising 
attracts  as  much  readership  as  do 
magazine  ads.  Judging  from  compara¬ 
tive  percentages  of  reader  atte.ntion, 
there  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  because  magazines  have  a 
longer  life,  their  advertisements  re¬ 
ceive  a  greater  share  of  readership 
attention.  The  Hooper  study  definitely 
proves  that  newspaper  ads  receive  as 
much  attention  from  readers  as  do 
magazine  ads. 

In  an  effort  to  balance  our  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  comparative  low  cost 
of  newspaper  advertising,  together 
with  its  relatively  high  attention 
value.  Editor  &  Publisher  asked  space 
buyers  in  Chicago  two  questions: 

(1)  Do  agency  executives  believe 


that  newspaper  advertising  is  less  ex¬ 
pensive  per  family  reached? 

(2)  Have  newspapers  presented  fac¬ 
tual  data  in  answer  to  this  question? 

Space  Buyers*  Views 

Without  revealing  the  source  of 
our  information,  we  present  herewith 
the  comments  of  several  agency  space 
buyers,  couched  in  judicial  terms, 
but  indicating  an  open-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  media  directors. 

One  space  buyer  agreed  it  is  true 
that  newspapiers  have  not  presented 
their  medium  with  proper  emphasis 
on  the  low  cost  of  using  it,  but  added: 

“I  do  not  agree  that  newspapers 
have  suffered  because  ‘they  have  per¬ 
mitted  magazines  to  promote  the  fic¬ 
tion  that  magazine  advertising  is 
cheaper  than  newspaper  advertising.’ 
Before  any  comparison  on  cost  can  be 
made  between  different  media,  some 
common  denominator  of  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  must  be  agreed  upon.  Is  a 
12-page  magazine  schedule  equal  in 
effectiveness  to  10,000  lines  of  space  in 
a  newspaper,  or  50,000  lines?  With¬ 
out  agreement  on  that  point,  no  cost 
comparison  can  be  made  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
find  any  agreement  between  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  in  general  on  such 
a  point  as  that. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,”  he  continued,  “in  order  to  show 
the  low  cost  of  newspaper  advertising, 
t«.  try  to  make  comparisons  with  other 
media  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
cost  of  a  50,000  line  campaign  were 
shown  in  terms  of  investment  per 
reader  per  year  that  many  important 
people  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
low  the  figure  is.  If  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  took  a  turn  in  that  direction  and 
advertisers  and  agencies  got  into  the 
habit  of  appraising  the  market  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  newspaper  on  that  basis, 
the  advertising  schedules  would  be 
substantially  increased.  What  is  more 
important,  that  would  result  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  medium  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  further  increased  business. 

Press  Used  Inadequately 

“Conver.sely,  it  is  probably  true  that 
many  advertisers  who  have  been  using 
newspapiers  inadequately  have  drop¬ 
ped  out  because  of  lack  of  evidence  of 
results.  But  when  it  is  understood 
that  80%  of  all  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules  on  any  one  product 
average  5,000  lines  a  year  or  less,  is 
there  any  wonder  that  the  favorable 
results  are  very  hard  to  measure?  • 

“As  a  final  illustration  of  this,  sup¬ 
pose  an  advertiser  runs  a  5,000  line 
campaign  in  the  (name  of  paper) 
which  will  cost  him  $3,750.  He  is 


investing  that  money  against  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  420,000  readers.  His  investment 
per  reader  is  less  than  a  penny  a  year. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  make  an  investment 
so  small  and  expect  an  important  sales 
increase?” 

Apother  space  buyer  pointed  out 
the  cost  of  a  newspapier  program  that 
will  tap  all  of  the  markets  in  the 
country  involves  expenditures  that 
may  be  out  of  the  question  on  certain 
advertising  budgets.  “The  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  purchase  some  coverage  in 
all  markets  through  national  maga¬ 
zines,”  he  said.  “Newspaper  milline 
rates  are  low  in  metropiolitan  cities, 
and,  generally  speaking,  increase  as 
you  go  into  smaller  cities.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  milline  rates  of  national 
magazines  will,  therefore,  shew  con¬ 
siderable  variation  between  large  and 
small  markets.  The  comparison  based 
on  Sunday  new.spaper  circulation  will 
also  have  a  different  picture  than  that 
of  week-day  coverage. 

“Milline  rates,  however,  are  not  the 
complete  answer  to  this  question. 
What  space  is  required  in  a  newspaper 
to  attain  the  same  reader  attention  as 
the  magazine  page?  How  do  small 
advertisements  fare  in  newspapiers  as 
compared  to  magazines?  How  does  the 
longer  length  of  life  of  the  magazine 
affect  relative  costs?  What  of  visi¬ 
bility,  position,  etc.?  Special  sections 
such  as  rotogravure,  comics  and 
magazine  will  show  results  other  than 
run-of-paper. 

Law  Cost  Not  Emphasized 

“From  my  observation,  little  news¬ 
paper  space  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  low 
cost  of  coverage  as  compared  to  maga¬ 
zines.  The  lack  of  factual  supporting 
data  may  be  the  reason.  In  many  pro¬ 
grams.  the  decision  to  use  either 
newspapers  or  magazines  is  based  on 
factors  other  than  cost.” 

Still  another  space  buyer  takes  a 
middle-of-the-road  position,  asserting 
in  some  cases  newspajier  advertising 
is  more  valuable  than  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  in  other  cases,  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true.  “Without  having  a 
specific  account  in  mind,  knowing  the 
product,  distribution,  the  job  to  be 
done  and  other  factors,”  he  explained, 
“it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  say  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  magazine  advertising.  Each 
type  of  media  has  a  very  definite  func¬ 
tion,  in  many  cases  both  are  extremely 
important  to  get  the  benefit  for  a  pro¬ 
duct.  In  some  cases  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  effort  through  newspapers  is 
most  advisable,  and  in  other  cases  the 
magazine  effort  proves  most  valuable.” 

Citing  group  buys  as  an  example, 
another  space  buyer  said: 

“I  believe  that  if  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser  could  buy  a  national  newspaper 
campaign  at  reasonable  cost,  he  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  this  local  high- 
spot  operation  to  the  thinner  coverage 
of  magazines.  The  manner  in  which 
newspaper  groups,  such  as  Metropoli¬ 
tan  American  Weekly,  This  Week  and 
Gravure  Service  have  attracted  na¬ 
tional  business  during  recent  years 
is  indicative  of  advertisers’  desire  to 
use  newspapers  on  a  national  basis. 

“The  cost  factor,  however,  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  most  serious 
handicap.  With  national  magazines  we 
can  ‘skim  the  cream’  of  the  country, 
and,  although  the  advertiser  buys  less 
circulation,  the  national  influence  se¬ 
cured  through  leading  magazines  has 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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l)aiiies  Help  Brewery 
Grow  300%  in  Five  Years 

Over  Million  Barrels  Produced  by  Schaefer 
This  Year  .  .  .  Placed  First  Beer  Ad 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Doc.  27-29 — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  conventions,  Topeka,  Kan. 


After  Prohibition 

ANY  DAY  now  the  millionth  barrel 

of  Schaefer  beer  produced  in  1938 
will  roll  off  the  line  of  the  F.  &  M. 

Schaefer  Brew¬ 
ing  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
as  a  dramatic 
tribute  to  the 
power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  met¬ 
ropolitan  area. 

This  is  the  first 
year  in  the  com- 
p  a  n  y  ’  s  history 
that  a  million 
barrels  of  beer 
have  been  pro- 
duced  and 
amounts  to  a  300%  growth  in  the 
business  in  the  last  five  years  all  of 
which  can  be  attributed  in  large 
measure  to  consistent  and  dignified 
newspaper  advertising.  Production  in 
1933,  the  first  year  of  legalized  beer, 
amounted  to  250,000  barrels. 

Newspaper  Backbone 

R.  J.  Schaefer,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  third  generation  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  brewing  family,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  Wednesday:  “I’ve  always 
considered  newspaper  advertising  as 
the  backbone  of  all  our  advertising 
efforts.” 

Mr.  Schaefer  claims  that  his  com¬ 
pany  was  the  first  brewery  to  adver¬ 
tise  when  beer  was  legalized  early  in 
1933.  A  large  brochure  contains 
copies  of  what  are  said  to  be  the  first 
billboard  ad,  first  magazine  and  first 
newspaper  ad  placed  since  before 
prohibition. 

Schaefer’s  first  newspaper  ad,  which 
is  reproduced  here,  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  March  15,  1933.  Legal 
beer,  then  known  as  3.2,  came  in  on 
April  7  of  that  year. 

The  slogan,  “Our  Hand  Has  Never 
Lost  Its  Skill,”  which  Mr.  Schaefer 
helped  to  create,  was  the  appeal  to 
the  public  and  has  remained  in 
Schaefer  copy  to  the  present  time. 
Also,  the  glass  of  beer  has  remained 
almost  as  a  trade  mark.  The  secret 
of  that  first  ad,  Mr.  Schaefer  ex¬ 
plained,  was  that  according  to  law  the 
word  “beer”  could  not  be  used  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  so  that  only  the  illus¬ 
tration  was  used  to  convey  the 
thought.  “Brewing”  and  “brewer” 
were  used  but  beer  was  called  “bev¬ 
erage.” 

Sales  Area  Not  Enlarged 

Contributing  to  the  amazing  suc¬ 
cess  story  of  this  brewery  is  the  fact 
that  this  increased  consumption  has 
been  obtained  in  the  same  metro¬ 
politan  market  area.  Not  one  barrel 
of  beer  is  shipped  by  the  brewery, 
according  to  Mr.  Schaefer.  The  sales 
area  has  remained  approximately  the 
same,  from  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Increased  sales 
have  been  produceed  in  the  same  area 
by  more  concentrated  advertising. 

According  to  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Val 
A  Schmitz,  advertising  director,  the 
advertising  program  was  started  in 
1933  using  four  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  This  year  approximately  45 
newspapers  are  being  used  including 
foreign  language  and  suburban  pa¬ 
pers.  Outdoor  and  radio  are  used  to 
supplement  the  program.  In  1933  the 


campaign  used  about  75,000  lines  of 
newspaper  space.  During  the  next 
four  years  linage  increased  to  more 
than  255,000  lines  and  1939  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  still  more  Schaefer  linage. 
Approximately  50%  of  the  ad  budget 
goes  into  newspapers. 

“When  beer  came  back  we  went  to 
the  newspapers  to  tell  our  story,”  Mr. 
Schaefer  said,  “because  at  that  time 
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Forerunner  of  Schaefer  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  above  copy  was  the  first  beer 
ad  placed  in  newspapers  after  prohibition. 

it  was  news  and  we  thought  that  the 
proper  channel  was  the  newspapers.” 
He  felt  that  the  first  ad  was  success¬ 
ful  because  of  the  hundreds  of  letters 
he  received.  As  a  second  venture  he 
went  into  the  newspapers  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  third  generation  of  the 
Schaefer  family  and  of  the  brewery 
his  grandfather  started. 

Told  Story  in  Newspapers 

“We  told  the  people  we  hadn’t  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  make  beer  because  we 
had  been  doing  it  for  so  many  years,” 
he  said.  This  ad  ran  in  the  New  York 
News,  Evening  Journal,  American, 
and  Sun  15  days  before  legal  beer 
came  in.  It  was  a  statement  from  R.  J. 
Schaefer  telling  how  his  grandfather 
and  grand  uncle,  Maximilian  and 
Frederick  Schaefer,  founded  the 
brewery  and  how  his  aim  was  to  be 
the  same  as  theirs,  “Not  the  biggest, 
but  the  best.” 

Mr.  Schaefer  feels  that  his  bold 
start  in  advertising  was  important  to 
the  present  success.  “It  was  the  only 
beer  advertisement  in  the  whole  field 


and  we  got  a  big  readership  because 
it  was  news.  We  came  out  in  bold 
form  and  told  our  story  and  had  the 
whole  field  to  ourselves,”  he  said. 

But  space  alone  is  not  enough  for 
success,  he  feels. 

“We  believe  that  beer  deserves  a 
dignified  treatment  and  style  and  we 
have  always  tried  to  keep  our  ads 
that  way,”  he  continued. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  handle  the  Schaefer  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Schaefer  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  will  be  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Schaefer  brewery 
built  in  1842. 

FTC  Reports  "Progress” 
On  Newsprint  Inquiry 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29 — Nearly 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  called  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  investigate 
anti-trust  law  violation  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry,  but  inquiry  today 
disclosed  no  report  has  yet  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  trade  commission  ex¬ 
plained  progress  is  being  made  but 
no  forecast  can  be  attempted  as  to 
when  the  report  will  be  transmitted 
t(i  the  Attorney  General. 

The  basis  of  the  FTC  inquiry  is  the 
consent  decree  entered  against  news¬ 
print  producers  Nov.  26,  1917.  by  the 
U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 

The  Justice  Department’s  request 
for  inquiry  came  Jan.  24,  1938,  as  a 
result  of  complaint  from  newspaper 
publishers  alleging  that  increases  in 
the  price  of  newsprint  paper  late  in 
1937  were  the  result  of  price-fixing 
activities  of  the  manufacturers. 

REICH  ASSAILS  BIDDER 

The  Berlin  newspaper  Deutsche  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung  Nov.  23  applied  the 
phrase  “a  traitor  to  German-Amer- 
icandom,”  to  Victor  Bidder,  publisher 
of  the  influential  German  language 
daily.  New  Yorker  Staatz-Zeitung  und 
Herold,  in  connection  with  an  account 
of  an  address  in  New  York  recently  in 
which  the  publisher  appealed  for  racial 
tolerance. 

SET  AP  MOVING  DATE 

W.  J.  McCambridge,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Dec.  1  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
wire  service  has  set  Dec.  11  as  the 
definite  date  for  moving  its  general 
news  gathering  services  to  its  new 
quarters.  Previous  reports  in  New 
York  newspaper  circles  had  the  AP 
moving  Dec.  4. 
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Low  Press  Wire 
Rates  Under 
Scrutiny  by  FCC 


U.  S.  Fighting  Rate 
Rise  for  Govt.  Messages, 
Cites  Discounts 


( 

I 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  28- 1 
though  not  involved  in  the  oriei 
application,  the  Department  of  J 
tice  today  insisted  that  low  rates 
press  telegraph  messages  should 
examined  in  any  consideration  of 
creased  charges  for  government  n; 
sages,  and  that  contention  was  m 
tained  by  a  Federal  Communica;( 
Commission  examiner. 

Western  Union  and  Postal  Te 
graph  now  transmit  government  :e 
grams  for  40%  of  the  comin.rc 
rate,  which  amounts  to  a  607f  J 
count.  A  petition  had  been  filed  * 
the  Federal  Communications  Con.:;', 
slon  asking  authority  to  increase  t 
tariff  to  commercial  rate.  " 
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Press  Wires  Cost  Less 

Attorneys  Robert  M.  Cooper  ^ 
Sam  E.  Neel,  representing  the  DepJ 
ment  of  Justice  pointed  out  that  pil 
messages  are  carried  at  a  66';f 
count  on  day  service,  and  an  837t  <1 
count  at  night.  They  contended™ 
k  no  ground  for  increase  in  govcL 
ment  tolls  while  press  charges  L 
main  undisturbed;  that  any  sho« 
of  service-below-cost  for  the  govei 
ment  necessarily  involves  a  show 
that  there  is  an  even  greater  lob.'| 
newspaper  service.  Adjustment  ■ 
ward  on  official  telegram  chs* 
should  not  be  permitted,  govern, 
counsel  insisted,  unless  there 
was  asked  an  upward  revision  or 
comparable  service” — press  mess; 
being  selected  as  the  comparable  se  ] 
ice  for  purposes  of  the  hearing. 

Counsel  for  the  telegraph  compa: 
objected  to  the  introduction  of  qi 
tions  involving  press  messages, 
sisting  that  the  subject  was  not  ^ 
mane  to  the  matters  being  heard.  I 
aminer  Johnson  ruled  that  the 
of  questioning  was  proper,  i 
thereby  opened  the  hearing  to  '■ 
dence  along  that  line.  Governn 
counsel  immediately  announced  : 
its  attack  upon  the  proposed  incn 
in  rates  for  federal  agencies  w" 
center  upon  the  claim  that  the  ch; 
for  official  messages  must  in  no  e' 
exceed  that  made  for  telegram 
and  from  newspapier  offices.  j 
■ 

Vining,Hepburn  Coni 
On  Newsprint  Future 

(By  tclcgraffh  to  Kditor  pr»LisHn! 

Montreal.  Dec.  1 — All  phases 
future  of  Ontario’s  pulp  and  pape’r 
dustry  were  under  discussion  4 
conference  in  Toronto  today  bet* 
Ontario  and  Charles  Vining  of  Nj 
real,  president  of  the  Canadian  N* 
print  Association.  f 
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Premier  M.  Hepburn  and  i 
Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of  Lands 
Forests,  represented  the  governi^  ai 
It  is  understood  the  pro-rata 
ment  on  newsprint  production  wa- 
chief  subject  of  deliberations,  but 


possible  reorganization  of  the  If  n 


Sulphite  Co.  and  plans  to  reorg, 
the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
in  liquidation,  also  were  discussY 
Operation  of  the  allocatior 
newsprint  agreement  covering  all 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  was  co 
ered,  it  was  reported.  It  is  uri 
stood  also  that  terms  under 
the  Great  Lakes  Co.  will  partic# 


J  P 


in  the  two-province  tonnage  ^ 


agreement  also  was  considered 
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Circulations  Remain  High 
Despite  Adverse  Factors 

Price  Increases  in  Depression  Account  for  4.50% 
Loss  Among  P.M.  Dailies . . .  ABC  Survey  Shows 
Very  Slight  Drop  for  A.M.,  Sunday  Papers 

1938  CIRCULATION  SURVEY  IN  HGURES 

Aggregate  Aggregate  %  Loss 
Circulation  Circulation  Under 
Sept.  30, 1938  Sept.  30, 1937  1937 


94  morning  papers  .  10,393,437  10,399,284  0.06% 

140  evening  papers  .  10,390,986  10,880,888  4.50% 

Morning-evening  total  .  20,784,423  21,280,172  2.32% 

132  Sunday  papers  .  19,845,595  19,881,650  0.18% 


CIRCULATION  price  increases,  which 

have  been  more  general  among  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  than  in  the  morning 
and  Sunday  fields,  -undoubtedly  ac¬ 
count  for  the  4.50%  loss  in  circulation 
among  evening  papers,  as  reflected  in 
a  cross-section  survey  of  publishers’ 
statements  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  Sept.  30,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Small  A.M.,  Sunday  Losses 

Morning  and  Sunday  papers  show 
the  smallest  loss.  The  Sunday  papers 
had  a  0.18%  decrease  in  circulation, 
and  the  morning  dailies  were  0.06% 
lower  as  compared  with  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  for  1937.  The  combined  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  totals  represent  a 
loss  of  2.32%. 

The  relatively  small  losses  in  cir¬ 
culation  among  newspapers,  gener¬ 
ally,  is  significant  when  compared 
with  last  year’s  figures.  A  similar 
study  of  publishers’  statements  for  the 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1937,  showed 
that  last  year  every  classification  of 
newspapers  had  stepped  ahead  of  all 
previous  circulation  peaks.  Granting 
that  the  past  year  has  not  been  as 
good  from  a  business  standpoint,  thus 
affecting  the  economic  status  of  many 
consumers,  it  is  a  real  tribute  to 
newspapers  that  they  have  main¬ 
tained  their  circulations  at  relatively 
high  levels,  despite  general  economic 
reverses  and  increased  retail  prices 
to  readers. 

The  survey  covers  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  including  94  morning 
papers,  140  evening  papers  and  132 
Sunday  editions.  It  is  significant  to 
note  the  compilation  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  total  week¬ 
day  circulation  in  the  U.  S.  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  Sunday  circulation. 

Total  circulations  represented  in  the 
study  among  dailies,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  together,  amounted  to  20,784,423 
for  the  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1938, 
as  compared  with  21,280,172  for  the 
same  period,  1937,  a  decrease  of  495,- 
149.  Sunday  circulation  totaled  19,- 
845,595  for  the  1938  period,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  19,881,650  a  year  ago, 
representing  a  decrease  of  36,055. 

Crott'Saction  Survey 

In  the  morning  field,  the  94  papers 
represent  a  total  of  10,393,437  for 
1938,  as  compared  with  10,399,284  for 
1937,  a  decrease  of  5,847.  The  140 
evening  papers  aggregate  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  ef  10,390,986  this  year  as 
against  10,880,8^  a  year  ago,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  489,902. 

Newspapers  comprising  the  cross- 
section  survey  include  both  metro¬ 
politan  and  non-metropolitan  cities 
and  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
availability  of  their  publish  ers’ 
^atements  at  ABC  headquarters. 
Papers  missing  from  the  study  are 
not  represented  because  their  re¬ 
ports  had  not  been  released  by  the 

ureau  at  the  time  Editor  &  Publisher 
niade  the  compilation.  However, 
cities  and  papers  included  are  con- 
si  ered  typical  of  the  general  news¬ 
paper  situation. 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  evaluating  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  drop  in  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago,  is  the  number 


of  dailies  which  have  suspended  since 
June,  1937.  While  there  has  been  no 
attempt  on  Editor  &  Publisher’s  part 
directly  to  relate  circulation  losses 
with  merged  or  suspended  dailies,  a 
recent  survey  shows  that  41  daily 
newspapers  have  suspended  publica¬ 
tion,  through  mergers  or  otherwise; 
six  of  this  total  having  moved  into 
the  weekly  field.  (See  E.  &  P.  for 
Oct.  29).  Many  of  these  suspensions 
came  during  the  past  year. 

Basically,  however,  the  loss  in  the 
evening  field  can  be  directly  traced 
to  retail  price  rises.  As  reported  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  11,  cir¬ 
culation  price  increases  were  more 
general  among  evening  papers  than  in 
the  morning  and  Sunday  fields.  A 
survey  of  mail  and  carrier  rates,  based 


or.  publishers’  statements  to  the  ABC 
for  the  six-month  period,  ending 
March  31,  1938,  showed  there  had  been 
128  price  changes  in  the  annual  basic 
mail  rate  and  108  increases  in  the 
weekly  or  monthly  carrier  prices  for 
city  only  among  evening  papers.  In 
the  morning  field,  there  were  57  price 
changes  in  annual  mail  rates  and  48 
increases  in  city  carrier  prices.  Like¬ 
wise  among  Sunday  papers,  including 
their  combination  with  morning  or 
evening  editions,  mail  rates  were  in¬ 
creased  in  49  instances  and  city  car¬ 
rier  in  42. 

Although  higher  subscription  prices 
began  as  early  as  1936,  the  movement 
did  not  gain  full  swing  until  last  year, 
with  n.  any  papers  raising  their  rates 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1938.  Therefore  it  seems 


logical  to  assume  that  higher  prices 
had  a  decided  bearing  on  the  4.50% 
loss  among  evening  papers,  which  lead 
morning  and  Sunday  editions  two  to 
one  in  rate  increases. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  study  last 
year,  evening  papers  were  the  last  to 
tui.n  downward  at  the  beginning  of 
the  depression  and  were  the  last  to 
make  a  complete  recovery.  Unlike 
morning  and  Svmday  papers,  the  eve¬ 
ning  editions  continued  to  advance 
through  1930.  All  three  classifications 
hit  bottom  in  1933,  with  an  average 
loss  of  approximately  10%. 

Sunday  papers  were  the  first  to 
come  back.  In  1934  they  climbed 
within  1.3%  of  the  previous  peak;  in 
/1935  they  went  4.7%  ahead  of  it,  and 
in  1936  their  margin  over  1929  was 
11.5%.  Based  on  last  year’s  study  of 
ABC  publishers’  statements  for  142 
Sunday  papers,  the  1937  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  was  approximately  17%  ahead 
of  1929. 

Morning  papers  were  within  one- 
tenth  of  1%  of  their  1929  peak  by  l!l35 
and  went  ahead  6.1%  in  1936.  On  the 
basis  of  last  year’s  study,  morning 
papers  in  1937  were  11%  ahead  of  1929. 
Inasmuch  as  hoth  morning  and  Sim- 
day  papers  were  off  very  slightly  this 
year  as  compared  with  1937,  they  are 
still  ahead  of  1929  figures. 

Evening  papers  followed  a  more 
leisurely  course  upward  and  were 
still  a  tenth  of  1%  behind  their  1929 
level  in  1936  and  0.8%  behind  their 
1930  peak.  Last  year’s  figures  placed 
evening  papers  4.3%  ahead  of  1936, 
an  indicated  gain  of  4.2%  over  1929. 
This  year’s  drop  of  4.50%  leaves  eve¬ 
ning  papers  at  approximately  the  1929 
level. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  1937 
and  1938  figures  for  the  periods  ended 
Sept.  30,  as  compiled  by  ABC: 


1938  ABC  CIRCULATION  HGURES 

(PublUhers’  statementK  Srpt.  .lO,  I9.'t8) 


For  Period  For  Period 

Ending  Sept.  Ending  Sent. 

30. 1937  30, 1938 


Daily  Sunday 

ALABAMA 

Daily 

Sunday 

Birmingham 

Aec-Horald . 

.  .(m) 

40,613 

37,869 

News . 

...(e) 

94,313 

87,771 

Sunday  edition. . . . 

120,425 

113,771 

Post . 

, .  (el 

77,835 

68,278 

(’itv  Total . 

212,761 

120,425 

193,918 

131,771 

MoNIe 

.  (e) 

21,327 

24,569 

23,590 

Register . 

(m) 

20,084 

Sunday  edition. . . . 

42,898 

41,130 

Times . 

..(e) 

City  Total . 

45,896 

ARIZONA 

42,898 

43,674 

41,1.30 

Phoenix 

.Arizona  Republic. . . . 

.  (m) 

36,623 

.34.940 

Gazette . 

..(e) 

14,621 

15,708 

Sunday  edition. . . . 

39,569 

39,009 

City  Total . 

.  51,244  39,569 

ARKANSAS 

.50,648 

39,009 

Fort  Smith 

Southwest  American 

(m) 

15,499 

14,712 

Times-Record  . 

(e) 

8,687 

8,570 

Sunday  edition . 

23,963 

:M.282 

City  Total . 

24,186 

23,963 

23,282 

23,282 

Little  Rock 

.Arkansas  Democrat  . 

(e) 

40,029 

39,401 

Sunday  edition . 

47,361 

47,809 

Arkansas  Oasette  . 

(m) 

52,435 

,53,808 

Sunday  edition  .  . 

69,246 

71,739 

City  Total. 

.  92,464  116,607 

CALIFORNIA 

9.3,209 

1I9..548 

Los  Angeles 

Examiner . 

(m) 

203,590 

202,999 

Sunday  edition  . 

534,554 

543,647 

Herald  &  Express .  . 

(e) 

288.365 

24i.796 

Illustrated  News. 

(m) 

101,8.36 

98,4.55 

News . 

.(e) 

9.5,102 

93,832 

Times . 

.  (m) 

208,122 

214,330 

Sunday  edition  .  . 

3.30,444 

.346,614 

City  Total . 

897,015 

864,998 

851,412 

890,261 

Sacramento 

Bee . 

.  (r) 

63.570 

64,456 

Union 

(m) 

12,932 

12,091 

Sunday  edition  . . . 

2.5,908 

25,982 

Citv  Total . 

76,502 

25,908 

76,.547 

2.5,982 

San  Diego 

.  (e) 

22,283 

20,685 

Sunday  edition.  . 

21,197 

20,563 

Union . 

(ni) 

27,514 

27.465 

Tribune . 

(e) 

32,038 

32,203 

Sunday  edition 

37,699 

38,4.53 

City  Total . 

81,835 

58,896 

80,3.53 

.59,016 

San  Francisco 

Call-Biillctin _ _ 

.  (e) 

122,307 

n2,20fl 

Chronicle . 

(m) 

111,473 

104,589 

Sunday  edition 

181,915 

178,6.59 

Examiner . 

(m) 

168.110 

162,071 

Sunday  edition 

426,823 

432.816 

.  (e) 

113.499 

ia5.132 

City  Total . 

515,389 

608,738 

484,001 

611.475 

For  Period 

For  Period 

Ending  Sept. 

Ending  Sept. 

30, 1937 

30, 1938 

Daily  Sunday 

COLORADO 

Daily 

Sunday 

Colorado  Springs 

Oaaettc . 

.  (m)  ,5,329  . 

.5,066 

Telegraph . 

. (e)  8,264  . 

7,490 

Sunday  edition . . 

1.3,017 

12,997 

City  Total . 

.  13,593  1.3.017 

12.556 

12.997 

Denver 

Poet . 

. (e)  158,075  . 

155,367 

Sunday  edition. . 

.  292,337 

273,663 

Roeky  Mt.  News. . 

....(m)  ,38,646  . 

39,327 

Sunday  edition. . 

.  43,813 

43,142 

City  Total . 

.  196,721  3.36,1,50 

CONNECTICUT 

194,694 

316,805 

Hartford 

Conrant . 

. .  (m)  4.3.115 

44,142 

Sunday  edition  . 

.  65,740 

67,085 

Times . 

.....(e)  62,521  . 

64,852 

City  Total . 

.  105,6.36  6,5,740 

DELAWARE 

108,994 

67,085 

Wilmington 

News . 

(m)  1.3,832  . 

13.368 

Joumal-Every  Evening,  (e)  44.249 

42,212 

Star . 

..  (S)  .  12,338 

9,800 

City  Total . 

.  .58,081  12.338 

FLORIDA 

55,580 

9,800 

Jackaonvilte 

Journal . 

. . .  (e)  39,895  . 

38.443 

Times-TTnion . 

.  .  .  .(m)  71,418 

70,556 

.Sunday  edition . . 

.  78,463 

76,2.59 

City  Total . 

Miami 

.  111,313  78,463 

108,999 

76,259 

Herald  . 

..  (m)  48,146 

56,645 

Sunday  edition. . 

.  .50,996 

59,429 

News . 

. (e)  36,165  . 

36,111 

Sunday  edition  . 

.  34,394 

33,823 

Tribune . 

.  .  (m)  43,372 

Tribune 

Sunday  edition 

.  68,641 

by  Herald.  12/31/37 

City  Total . 

.  127,683  I. 54,03 1 

92.7,56 

93.2,52 

Orlando 

Sentinel . 

. . .  (m)  10,254  . 

9,942 

Reporter-Star . 

. (e)  6,571  . 

6,671 

.Sunday  edition . . 

15,214 

15,017 

City  Total . 

.  16,825  15.214 

16.613 

15.017 

St.  Petersburg 

Independent . 

. .  (e)  11,002  . 

11.424 

Times . 

.  (m)  14,233  . 

14,902 

Sunday  edition  . 

.  16., 527 

17,58.5 

City  Total . 

.  25,235  16,527 

26.326 

17.585 

Tampa 

Times . 

. ..  (e)  26,9.59  . 

24,399 

Tribune . 

(m)  51,948 

47,374 

Sunday  edition  . 

.  .5.5,742 

1  .5.3.292 

City  Total  . 

78.907  .55,742 

GEORGIA 

71.773 

r  .53.292 

Atlanta 

C’onstitution  . 

. .  .(m)  108,7.57  . 

91,007 

Sunday  edition 

.  116,161) 

97.89.3 

OrorKian-American 

(e)  9.3,447 

75,178 

Simday  edition 

.  180  494 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

155.263 

1938  ABC  CIRCULATION  HGURES  FOR  U.  S.  NEWSPAPERS 


For  Period 
Ending  Sopt. 

30.  1937 

Oailf  Sunday 

GEORGIA — CentiRHed 


For  Period 
Ending  Stft. 
30.  1938 

Daily  Sunday 


For  Period  For  Period 

Ending  Sept.  Ending  sW 

30,1937  30.1938 

Daily  Sunday  Daily  $11114 

NEW  JERSEY— Continued 


Daily  Sunday  Daily  Sunday 

MAINE 


Trenton 

State  Gaiette. . . . 

Times . 

Times-Adverti8er 
City  Total 


Portland 

Prees-Herald 

Kaprees . 

Teleuram 
('ity  Total. 


Atlanta  (Corn'd' 

Journal  . 

.''unday  edition 
<  ’ity  Total 
Colufflbue 

Enquirer . 

Ledger  . 

.''unday  edition 
City  Total 
Savannah 
.News 

.''unday  edition 
Press 

I'ity  Total 


(m)  12.909  . 

.(e)  45.140  . 

(S)  .  31,161 

58.049  31,161 

NEW  MEXICO 


Albuquerque 

Journal . 

.Sunday  edition 
Tribune 
City  Total 


Baltimore 
S  inday-Anieriraii 
News-Post 

Sun . 

Sun . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


BuHalo 

CouriiT-Express 
Sunday  tuition 

News  . 

Times . 

.Sunday  edition 
City  Total  . 

New  York 
Herald  Tribune 
Sunday  edition 
Bronx  Home  New: 

Sunday  edition 
Mirror 

Sunday  edition 

News . 

Sunday  edition 

Post  . 

.Sun . 

Times . 

Sunday  edition 
World-Telegram 

City  Total . 

Syracuee 

Herald 

Sunday  edition 

Journal . 

Sunday  .\meriran 
Poet-Standard 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
Troy 
Record 

Tiraea-Ri-conl 
City  Total 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

•American . 

Sunday  .Advertiser 
Christian  Science 
.Monitor 
Clobie 
Globe 

Sunday  edition  . 

Herald  .  . 

Traveler . 

Sunday  edition  . 

lAist  . . 

Sunday  edition 

Record . 

City  Total 
Worceater 
Post 

Gaaette. . . 

Telegram . 

Sunday  (dition 
City  Total . 


Boise 

Capital-News 
Idaho  Stattaman 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


(e)  16.744 

(m)  17.437 


Bloomington 
Pantagraph 
Sunday  edition 
Citv  Total. 
Chicago 
American 
Herald-Examinor 
Sunday  edition 
News 

Times . 

Sunday  edition 

Tribune . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total. 
Decatur 

Herald . 

Review . 

•Sunday  edition 

City  Total . 

Rockford 

.Star . 

Register-Republic 
Sunday  edition. 
City  Total . 


25.824  .  26.2; 

.  20,005 

25.824  20,005  26.2; 


(e)  436.809 

(m)  334,316 

(e)  436,^ 

(e)  355,849 


936,902 


Discontinui'il 

71,831 

45,328 


Times 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total . 

Flint 

Journal . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total  .  . 

Grand  Rapids 

Herald 

Sunday  edition 
Press 

City  Total 
Kalamazoo 
Gaiette 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
Saginaw 
.News 

.Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


53,712  .51,3a5 

.  52,570  .  50,52.1 

53,712  52,570  51,305  50,523 


(m)  26,552 

(e)  24,462 


40.05.5 


Asheville 

Citiien 

Times 

Citiien-Tinies 
City  Total 
Charlotte 
News 

Sunday  edition 
Observer  . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
Greensboro 
News . 

Record  . 

•Sunday  edition 
City  Total  . 
Raleigh 

News  &  Observer 
Sunday  edition 

Times . 

City  Total. 


Fort  Wayne 

Joum^-Gaiette. 

_  Sunday  edition 
News-Sentinel . . . 

City  Total . 

Indianapolis 

News 

Star . 

Sunday  edition 

Times . 

City  Total . 

South  Bend 
News-Times 
•Sunday  edition 

Tribune . 

Sunday  edition 

City  Total . 

Terre  Haute 
•Star 
Tribune 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


(m)  54,323 


Duluth 

Herald 

News-Tribune  .  . 

Sunday  edition 
Citv  Total 
Minneapolis 
Journal . 

Sunday  (dition 

Star . 

Tribune 

Tribune . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


16.018 

75.325 


25,502  . 

26,518 

.  28,162 

52,020  28,162 


150.a5li 

80.151 

67,866 


Fargo 

Korum 

Forum 

•Sunday  erlition 
City  Total 


MISSOURI 


Cedar  Rauidt 

Gaiette 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
Dei  Moines 
Register 

Tribune . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


St.  Joseoh 

News-Press 

Gaiette 

Sunday  News-Press 
City  Total 
St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat 
Sunday  edition 
lAist-Dispateh 
Sunday  edition 
Star-Times 
City  Total 


Akron 

Beacon-Journal  (el  72,524 

'Beacor-Joernal  Siuday  iililiun  establishid  1938. 

Tiraes-Press  (el  50,077  . 

Sunday  editioii  65,578 

City  Total  122.601  65,578 

Cincinnati 

Enquirer  (nil  123.394 

Sunday  isliiion  198..534 

Poet  (el  168,573 

Times-.''iar  (el  169.150 

City  Total  461.117  198,.A34 

Cleveland 

News  (el  12.3.381 

Plain  Di-aler  (ml  216,.Wil 

Sundav  edition  39.5.514 

Pr.«i  (  )  21.5.510 

City  Total  .5.5.5.482  39.5.514 

Oilumbus 

Citiien  (  I  81.936 

Dispatch  (el  1.58,780 

Sundav  edition  128.573 

City  Total  240,716  128.573 

Toledo 

Blade  ( ■!  128.965 

News-Bee  (e|  .50,241 

City  Total  179,206 

Youngstown 

Viildicslor  i  Tele'!rain.  (:•!  63.421 

Sunday  i>dilion  57,484 

City  Total  6.3.421  .57,484 


265,965 


260.088 


Wichita 
Beacon  . 

Sunday  edition 

hjigle . 

Fuigle 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


121.28.5 
214.292 

.382.80( 

214.40.5 

549.982  .382.809 


Butte 

.Montana  .Standard 
Sunday  edition 
IVrst 

City  Total 
Great  Falls 
Tribune 
Leader 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington 

HiTald 

Sunday  edition 
Is'ader 

Sunday  edition 
( 'ity  Total 
Paducah 
Sun-Democrat 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


Reno 
Gaiette 
State  Journal 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


Muskogee 

Phwnix 

Times- Denarerat 
Sunday  Phoeniv 
City  Total 
Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  News 
Sunday  edition 
Oklahoman 
Time* 

Sunday  ^■ditioIl 
Citv  Total 
Tulsa 
Tribune 

Sunday  edition 
World 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


Baton  Rouge 

Advocate 
State-Times 
Sunday  rditnin 
(  ity  Total 
New  Orleans 
Item 

Sunday  edition 

Tribune . 

States 

Times-Picayune 
Sunday  editi<#n 
City  Total 
S  reveport 
lot  mal 

Times . 

Sunday  edition 
(  ity  Total 


Manchester 
I’nion 
Ig-ader  . 
City  Total 


NEW  JERSEY 


Jersey  City 

Ji-rsey  Journal  . 
City  Total 
Newark 
S  mday  Call 
l.ed  ;er 

Sunday  edition. 

News  . 

Slar-Ea'Ie 
City  Total 
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Big  Special  Editions 
Heavy  With  Linage 

Thanksgiving  Issues  Exceed  Former  Advertising 
Totals ...  Well  Supported  by  Merchants  Through¬ 
out  U.  S. . . .  Phoenix  Dailies  Had  172-Page  Paper 


68.W 

22S33S 


801.43: 

I08J3: 

.394.'l« 

.lano 

744,ir 

.871.M: 

145.70: 

67.0» 

268.600 


32.658 

32.658 


74.616 

IOO.<I33 


51.150 

51.150 


26.727 

26.727 


*61.460 


.382.800 


1.34.172 

134.172 


,68.288 

.68.288 


11.164 

11.164 


.34.248 


1.36.544 

170.702 


.67,141 


71.454 

I28..695 


LARGE  Thanksgiving  Day  editions 
heralding  the  opening  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  season  and  unusually 
large  special  issues  have  appeared 
within  the  last  two  weeks.  Ten  sec- 
ions  selected  at  random  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  carried  an  aggregate  of 
1,109,546  lines  of  advertising  in  more 
than  698  pages.  In  many  cases  all 
lecords  were  broken  for  holiday  ad¬ 
vertising  since  the  boom  days  of  1929 
and  according  to  several  observers 
this  may  be  indicative  that  business 
is  entering  a  new  era  and  merchants 
are  optimistic  for  the  future. 

Expressing  appreciation  for  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  readers  through  the  last 
1)0  years  and  pledging  itself  to  the 
Minneapolis  of  tomorrow,  the  Minne- 
ipolis  Journal  inserted  in  its  regular 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  a  96-page 
tabloid  marking  its  60  years  of 
publication.  The  anniversary  tabloid 
with  its  color  cover  brought  that 
single  day’s  issue  to  a  total  of  136 
pages,  carrying  125,518  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  According  to  the  Journal, 
it  was  the  largest  daily  paper  in  the 
history  of  Minneapolis.  In  Minneapo¬ 
lis  proper,  the  edition  was  delivered 
to  every  home,  subscriber  and  non- 
subscriber  alike. 

195,860  Lines  of  Advertising 
An  outstanding  special  edition  was 
the  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  400th  Anni¬ 
versary  edition  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette,  published  the 
night  of  Nov.  19  and  morning  of  Nov. 
20  to  mark  four  centuries  of  progress 
since  Arizona’s  discovery  by  the 
white  man. 

The  172  -  page  edition  contained 
195,860  lines  of  advertising,  all  of 
which  was  sold  by  the  regular  ad 
staffs  in  five  weeks.  The  edition  con¬ 
tains  14,000  more  lines  than  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  -  Progressive  Arizona  Edition 
which  was  published  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  November,  1937. 

"nie  edition  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  advertising  for  one  issue 
in  eight  years,”  said  Fred  Myers,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager. 

Typical  of  the  successful  effort  to 
^  achieve  variety  and  freshness  in  the 
advertisements  was  the  full  pmge  ad 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Light  and 
Power  Company,  which  was  a  take¬ 
off  on  the  Republic’s  weekly  “Big 
Parade”  cartoon  page,  and  was 
headed,  “If  Reg  Manning  did  our  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  and  a  banner  “Big  Pair 
of  Aids”  (low  cost  gas  and  electric 
service) . 

Manning  is  the  Republic’s  staff  car¬ 
toonist. 

Classified  advertising  totaled  29,540 
agate  lines  in  1,619  individual  ads,  of 
which  one  was  a  full  page  ad  by  a 
nursery.  The  nursery  published  its 
fall  and  spring  “catalogue”  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

750  Storic*  in  Edition 

News  and  pictures  were  dramatic¬ 
ally  presented.  Seven  hundred  fifty- 
five  stories  were  written  for  the 
4^ition  by  more  than  30  persons  on 
•he  news  staffs.  The  news  staffs 
^rted  preparations  for  the  edition  in 
«ptember,  employed  no  extra  men. 
Makeup  was  supervised  by  B.  P. 
Lynch,  managing  editor. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  edition  contained  68  x>ages,  includ¬ 
ing  110,012  lines  of  display  advertising 
which  102,457  consisted  of  retail 


advertisements.  While  the  issue  did 
not  equal  the  1937  Thanksgiving  Day 
volume,  it  contained  three  four-page 
and  one  nine-page  multiple  sections 
and  one  color  page.  Total  advertis¬ 
ing  amounted  to  118,592  lines. 

Editions  Well  Supported 

The  82-page  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  morning,  carried 
136.896  agate  lines  of  paid  advertising 
consisting  of  116,849  lines  local  dis¬ 
play,  8,882  of  national  display,  4,755 
of  real  estate,  and  6,410  of  want  ads. 
A  corresponding  issue  of  the  paper 
last  year  had  the  same  number  of 
pages.  Issues  on  Thanksgiving  this 
year  of  the  Post-Dispatch  and  Star 
Times,  both  evening,  averaged  about 
30  pages. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Examiner  with 
its  84-page  paper  carried  90,734  lines 
of  retail  advertising  to  establish  what 
it  claims  to  be  the  highest  volume  of 
space  in  any  local  paper  since  1929. 
Christmas  Shopping  Days,  a  two-day 
downtown  selling  event  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  linage  increase.  The 
Times,  launching  “Christmas  Value 
Days,”  published  a  76-page  edition. 
It  contained  9,000  lines  more  of  retail 
than  the  same  edition  last  year,  for  a 
tc.tal  of  84,500  lines  in  all  departments, 
according  to  Walter  G.  Pfaffenberger, 
advertising  manager. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  issued  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  which  ran 
64  pages  6vith  a  total  of  119,829  lines 
of  advertising.  The  breakdown  was  as 
follows:  112,542  local;  2,260  national, 
and  5,027  lines  classified. 

Carrying  109,397  lines,  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
published  its  annual  Thanksgiving 
edition.  According  to  Neil  Murphy, 
business  manager,  credit  for  the  edi¬ 
tion  goes  to  Sam  Schwarz  and  the 
advertising  staff. 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon- 
Journal  edition,  which  was  issued 
Nov.  21,  marked  the  daily’s  87th  anni¬ 
versary  and  a  Thanksgiving  Day  edi¬ 
tion,  and  ran  56  pages  in  three  sec¬ 
tions.  The  edition  carried  70,910  lines, 
compared  with  63.789  for  the  same 
issue  in  1937. 


The  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
in  its  Nov.  24  edition  carried  a  total 
of  65,800  lines  of  advertising,  which 
is  the  largest  volume  ever  published 
by  the  paper  in  one  edition,  with  the 
exception  of  its  New  Year’s  edition. 

The  Richmond.  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  on  Thanksgiving  Day  printed 
one  of  the  largest  week-day  papers  in 
its  history,  a  total  of  70  pages,  in  three 
sections,  one  a  32-page  tabloid  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  a  gift  section,  being 
devoted  wholly  to  one  store.  Miller  & 
Rhoads.  Another  section,  of  14  pages, 
with  front  and  back  pages  in  color, 
was  a  Christmas  Shopping  Guide, 
while  the  third  section,  of  24  pages, 
was  the  regular  edition,  in  two  sec¬ 
tions,  making  four  sections  in  all. 

The  issue  represented  a  gain  of 
mere  than  50%  in  advertising  linage 
over  1937. 

The  Thanksgiving  edition  of  the 
Richmond  News-Leader  carried  19,- 
250  lines  of  advertising.  This  was  the 
first  annual  edition  of  this  nature, 
all  editorial  material  and  illustrations 
for  whidh  were  prepared  by  the 
News-Leader  staff. 

■ 

Schenk  Named  Mgr. 

Of  Oregon  Publishers 

Eugene,  Nov.  30 — The  position  of 
manager  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  University 
of  Oregon  pro¬ 
fessor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  to  be  va- 
cated  by  the 
resignation  of 
Ame  G.  Rae, 
elected  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of 
the  National 
Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  be 
taken  over  Jan. 
1  by  Harry  S. 
Schenk,  now 
adwrtising  man- 
ager  of  the 
McMinnville  Telephone-Register. 

The  new  ONPA  manager  worked 
in  the  display  advertising  department 
of  the  Oregon  Journal  for  two  years 
before  he  entered  the  university 
school  of  journalism  in  1929.  While 
at  the  university,  Schenk  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  Daily  Emerald, 
student  publication  here,  and  held 
the  Portland  Advertising  club’s  schol¬ 
arship. 

GOETTLER  RESIGNS 

N.  C.  Goettler  recently  with  Prud- 
den.  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.,  publishers' 
representatives.  New  York,  has  re¬ 
signed. 


Harry  S.  Schenk 


OWENS  QUITS  AS  PUBLISHER  OF  ST.  PAUL  PAPERS 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  Dec.  1 — Leo  E.  Owens,  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  since  1929,  resigned  his  active  duties  today  to  take  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absence  because  of  ill  health.  Direction  of  affairs  of  the 
company  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Victor  Ridder,  Joseph  Ridder  and  B.  H. 
Bidder.  First  announcement  of  the  move  was  a  change  in  the  papers’  mast¬ 
head  when  Joseph  Ridder  was  listed  as  the  new  publisher.  The  papers  today 
carried  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Owens’  action.  Recurrence  of  a  stomach 
ailment,  temporarily  corrected  by  an  operation  nine  years  ago,  prompted 
Mr.  Owens’  physician.  Dr.  George  B.  Eusterman,  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Minn.,  to  advise  “an  immediate  vacation  to  avoid  stresses  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  recurrence  of  the  ulcerated  condition.”  The  board  of  directors  of 
Northwest  Publications,  Inc.,  will  continue  as  a  principal  stockholder  of  the 
corporation,  the  papers  announced. 


Most  Successful 
Businesses  Use 
Newspaper  Ads 

136  Had  Profit  Each  Year 
In  Last  10  .  .  . 

H2  National  Advertisers 

A  list  of  136  companies  in  the  United 
States  which  earned  profits  for  each  of 
the  last  10  years  despite  general  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  compiled  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  in  its  November  issue 
out  this  week,  reveals  that  87  used 
newspaper  advertising  in  conjunction 
with  other  media  and  only  24  did  not 
qse  any  national  advertising. 

On  the  list  there  appear  86  consumer 
goods  companies,  16  retailers,  15  cap¬ 
ital  goods  manufacturers,  14  public 
service  companies,  four  railroads  and 
one  amusement  corporation.  “Obvi¬ 
ously,  as  we  suspect  you  already 
knew,”  American  Business  states,  “the 
consumer  goods  makers  fare  better 
profit-wise  than  other  organizations. 
Their  profit  record  is  far  more  stable.” 

Types  of  Manufacturers 

Further  breakdowns  on  this  list 
show  21  food  companies,  nine  cigar 
and  tobacco  compianies,  six  oil  com¬ 
panies  (four  of  which  belong  to  the 
Standard  Oil  group),  six  drug,  pharm¬ 
aceutical  companies,  four  building 
materials  producers,  and  three  office 
equipment  companies. 

The  magazine  notes  that  there  are 
probably  many  more  companies  which 
shows  profits  for  those  successive  ten 
years  but  they  are  not  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  their  operation  figures  are  not 
published. 

“There  is  an  interesting  point  worth 
considering  in  regard  to  advertising 
policies,”  the  article  states.  “All  but 
24  of  these  136  profit-makers  are  ex¬ 
tensive  national  advertisers,  and  for 
this  number  the  public  service  com¬ 
panies  and  retailers  obviously  could 
not  advertise  on  a  national  scale  with¬ 
out  great  waste.  Another  point  is  that 
few,  if  any,  of  these  steady  profit- 
makers  have  been  content  to  put  all 
their  advertising  efforts  in  a  few 
media.  Most  of  them  are  using  many 
kinds  of  media.  The  management 
which  tries  to  stake  everything  on  one 
big  campaign  in  one  medium  is  flying 
in  the  face  of  strong  evidence  that  no 
one  medium  will  put  over  a  product  or 
a  company,  successfully  or  econom¬ 
ically.” 

■ 

HANTON  ELECTED 

Carl  Hanton,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Myers  News  Press,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Florida  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  meeting  at  Lake  Wales 
recently.  Among  the  editorial  awards 
for  1938  announced  were:  Best  edi¬ 
torial  page,  Eustis  Lake  Region  first; 
most  constructive  editorial  on  commu¬ 
nity  welfare,  Clermont  Press,  first; 
best  personal  column,  “Dot’s”  in  Gulf 
Beach  News,  first;  best  typographical 
appearance,  Oskaloosa  News  Journal, 
first,  most  fearless  editorial,  Tampa 
Evening  News;  grand  prize  for  best 
weekly  in  state,  Vero  Beach  Press 
Journal;  grand  prize  for  community 
service,  Tampa  Evening  News. 


of 


HANSON  AIDS  L  A.  TIMES  IN  CONTEMPT  APPEAL 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  30 — Opposition  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  contempt 
conviction  was  filed  in  the  California  Supreme  Court  today  by  Elisha 
Hanson,  general  counsel,  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  The 
brief  contended  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association,  which  filed  charges  on 
which  the  Times  was  convicted  for  commenting  on  litigation  while  it  was 
still  before  courts,  is  attempting  to  set  itself  up  as  a  censor  of  newspapers. 
Hanson’s  brief  stated  that  courts  should  use  extreme  caution  in  exercising 
their  summary  contempt  powers.  This  was  the  second  brief  of  amicus  curiae 
filed  in  the  case  within  recent  weeks,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
having  intervened  previously  in  protest  against  asserted  abridgement  of 
piress  freedom. 


5c  FOOTBALL  EDITION 

The  Medford  (Mass.)  Evening  Mer¬ 
cury  Nov.  24  issued  an  8-page  souvenir 
football  edition  which  carried  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Medford  and  Malden  high 
schools  which  played  Thanksgiving 
day  in  Medford  for  their  51st  meeting. 
The  front  page  carried  the  names  of 
the  two  schools  in  blue,  ivith  suitable 
data  on  both  teams.  The  daily,  ac¬ 
cording  to  D.  W.  Kelley,  treasurer, 
printed  5,000  copies  separately  from 
its  2c  edition  and  sold  4,832  at  5c  each. 
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Newsmen  to  Take  former  president  of  the  Idaho  Edi-  TWINS  TO  BRIERS  ClaUS  of  Bosi 

torial  Association,  and  for  last  two  Royce  Brier,  San  Francisco  Chron- 
Chair  conventions  has  been  parliamentarian  commentator  and  1934  Pulitzer  |  yfTn  tO 

for  National  Education  Association.  prize  winner  for  his  work  reporting  r 

In  the  recent  campaign  he  utilized  the  San  Jose  lynching,  became  a  Q, , 

in  L/reyOH/  laano  ^JS  knowledge  of  publicity  and  swept  ffdher  Nov.  28  when  his  wife  gave  OUCCeOa  JOSll 

rs  C*-*  ‘nto  office  a  fellow  newspaperman,  birth  to  twin  girls,  Judith  and  Susan. 

Sprague  ot  Oregon  states-  j^g^ry  C.  Dworshak,  publisher  of  the  Mr.  Brier  conducts  a  daily  column.  Editor-in-Chief  Sim 
man  and  Bottolfsen  of  Black-  Burley  Bulletin  and  Idaho  Falls  Idaho  “'I^e  World  Today."  Head  Wilmington  1 

loot  BuUetin  Elected  Sn”"’"'’'’  “  .  p  x  ,  '»  d«Pont 

An  editors  chair  P~ved  t' wL  tSU  "OPKinS  PrOtOStS  ^  ^ 

riSnSe'^r^trc^hars  R„.iee_^a.  ^  foOCk  StOlTY 

Idaho  House  of  Representatives,  un-  Tiwiac  _  idei 

successful  candidate  for  Lieutenant-  *  O  A  lIXi6a  CiUllOl  Newi 

Governor.  He  was  Republican  State  t  r\  •  •‘t 

Chairman  when  he  resigned  to  enter  WPA  Chief  Denies  Tax  *  >  ^  the 

the  gubernatorial  race.  And  Tax"  Statement  ... 

A  thorough  country  newspaper  man,  •.  tt  /■«  i-j  ^  New^ 

he  can  operate  a  “m^hine,”  make  Writer  Keeps  Confidence  W 

his  own  newspaper  or  get  out  job  m  on  M  ning 

work  when  the  occasion  demands.  He  Washington,  D.  C.,  ov.  ceed: 


Claus  of  Boston 


the  recent  campaign  he  utilized  the  San  Jose  lynching,  became  a 

knowledge  of  publicity  and  swept  father  Nov.  28  when  his  wife  gave  JVJollIl 


Hopkins  Protests 


Editor-in-Chief  Since  1925  t( 
Head  Wilmington  Papers . . 
Joslin  to  duPont 


To  Times  Editor 


Henry  T.  Claus,  editor-in-chief  o 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  since 
1925,  will  resign  Jan.  1  to  become  pres-. 

ident  of  the! 


WPA  Chief  Denies  ‘Tax 
And  Tax"  Statement  .  .  . 
Writer  Keeps  Confidence 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29 — Both 


I  lo  oecome  pres- Jf%  * 
ident  of  thej^ 
News  -  Journaljr*' 
Co.,  publisher  ofh* 
the  WibningtoiilCi 
(Del.)  Momwgljl^ 
News  and  Jour- 
nal-Every  Eve¬ 
ning.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Theodore 
G.  Joslin,  who  i 
has  resigned  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  31  to  t 
become  director ! 
of  the  public  re-' 
lations  depart- j,  bi 
ment  of  E.  I.  du- 1'  .’" 


is  married  and  is  a  Mason  and  an’ Elk.  lines  held  fimly  this  week  as  Arthur 
Bottolfsen  has  made  no  announce-  K^ock,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bu- 


ment  regarding  disposition  of  his 


reau  of  the  New  York  Times  in¬ 


newspaper  interests  during  his  tenure  listed,  and  Works  Progr^  Adminis- 


C.  A.  Sprague 


C.  A.  Bottolfsen 


as  governor. 


A.  Sprague,  president  and  editor  of  t^  Rriail  Bsll  H©ad«l 
Solcm  Oregon  Statesman,  was  elect^  IVAH  JJCli  X  XVUVXa 

governor  of  Oregon,  and  Clarence  A. 

Bottolfsen,  editor  of  the  Blackfoot  /lir  DUTGaU 
Daily  Bulletin  and  publisher  of  the 

in  Washington 


trator  Harry  Hopkins  just  as  em¬ 
phatically  denied,  the  correspondent’s 
statement  that  Hopkins  had  authored 
the  sentence: 


Henry  T.  Claus 


‘""iTwm  spend  and  spend,  tax  and  ^  Wilmington  - 

tax,  and  elect  and  elect.”  The  ’  TVanscript  announced  Mr] 


Protests  to  Times  Editor 


Claus’  resignation  Nov.  29  and  the 


S.  F.  News  Editor  Succeeds 
Thompson  Jan.  1  .  .  . 

Beale  Acting  Head 


Brian  Bell,  Associated  Press  news 


wp-eklv  won  guber-  Te-»  Hopkins  carried  his  grievance  di-  Wilmington  announcement  was  made -f 

m  Washington  recdytothe«iitoroltheTi™s,ch.rg-  .h.  ..me  d.y.  Mr.  Joslm.  who  b,.  * 

Cl  TW  «  ,  ing  the  Washington  correspondent  came  president  of  the  Wilmington  ,  , 

ditor  makes  a  poor  candidate,”  News  Editor  Succeeds  with  using  his  column  “in  much  the  papers  in  June,  1936,  and  formerly  was 

Mr  Soague  wrote  whe^  feUow  pub-  Thompson  Jan.  1  .  .  .  same  way  that  opposition  politi-  secretary  to  President  Hoover,  sue-  ^ 

lisher  was  defeated  for  office  sever^  Beole  Acting  Head  cians  deliver  themselves  of  stump  ceeds  Charles  K.  Weston,  who  renu^ 

vears  ago  That  and  many  other  edi-  speeches.  with  the  duPont  Co.  m  an  advisor}' 

torials  were  “used  against  him”  when  Brian  Bell,  Associated  Press  news  “I  appreciate  the  fact  that  news-  to  J  W.  McCoy,  vice-pres- 

Sprague  ran  for  governor  this  year,  editor  at  San  Francisco  and  also  head  Papermen  seldom  disclose  purees  of  ’bent  Mr.  Weston  was  city  editor  o 
Overcoming  that  handicap  was  the  of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau,  will  be-  information  coming  to  them,  Hopkins  the  Phtladelphm  Public  Ledger  m  19U 

fact  that  he  was  a  Republican  editor  _  come  chief  of  conceded  in  his  letter  I  ^ve  not,  when  he  establish^  Ae  duPont  pub- 

in  a  state  that  had  gone  New  Deal  in  the  AP  bureau  therrfore  previoi^ly  asked  Mr  Krock  hcity  bureau  m  Wilmmgton. 

the  last  three  general  elections.  at  Washington,  I®  disclose  the  identity  of  the  per-  33  Years  at  Transcript  o* 

Sprague  was  elected  with  a  record  D.  C.,  effective  from  whom  the  statement  al-  daug  Jias  been  with  the  Tran- 

vote  of  more  than  213,000,  nearly  50,-  f  Jan.  1,  An-  came.  On  the  other  hand,  script  33  years,  beginning  on  the  cop;  , 

000  ahead  of  Henry  L.  Hess,  of  nouncement  of  however,  you  have  a  perfect  right,  desk  directly  after  graduation  fnir  , 

Lagrande,  Democratic  nominee.  the  appoint-  s  publi^er,  to  ascertain  college,  and  has  worked  on  nc 

Never  Named  Opponent  ment,  made  by  the  facts  from  him.  Has  not  the  pub-  ether  newspaper  during  his  entin 

never  na  v  rr  „  Toonpr  was  ^c  now  an  equal  right,  without  trans-  career 

T„  iHo  f-amnaien  he  discussed  issues  L-ooper,  was  _ . _ ^  _ , _ , _ career.  , , 


the  last  three  general  elections. 
Sprague  was  elected  with  a  record 
vote  of  more  than  213,000,  nearly  50,- 
000  ahead  of  Henry  L.  Hess,  of 
Lagrande,  Democratic  nominee. 

Never  Named  Opponent 
In  the  campaign  he  discussed  issues 
and  never  mentioned  his  opponent  by 
name.  Discord  in  Democratic 
ranks  due  to  the  “purge”  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor  Martin,  who  had 
fought  labor  terrorism,  was  an  asset 
to  Sprague. 

He  will  retain  his  majority  interest 


receive  in’ San  .P-sonnel  changes  _within  the  .pas  [J 


Francisco  Mon-  of  the  press,  to  be  told  who  started  si^ mTntl^  T  the  ^^a^  ^ 

‘^Mr  Bell  will  bfying"  thT^urSe"?^^  far'd 

su^^cl^^Mdot’  formation  can  you  l^st, serve  the  S 

Thompson,  ap-  ca^e  of  truth  and  justice.  other  cities.  In  this  changed  environ  co 

pointed  general  Corresimndent  ^ock  rested  his  was  generally  re  I 


in  ffiellLSTn  --utiye  for  Europe^  Mr.  ^omp-  case  on  the  following  explanation:  gard^  a^thTlL^  oTk^’-^d  tic 

will  turn  active  management  and  edi-  will  leave  for  abroad  in  mid-De-  Krock  Koopt  Conndonca  and  certainly  he  represented  the  fam  |  fQ 

torial  duties  over  to  others,  he  said  cember  ^d  W  L.  Beale  wiU  be  act- 


torial  duties  over  lo  omers,  ne  aaiu  ; - -  — .....  ..c  c..-  The  first  reference  I  saw  to  the  ous  traditional  policies  and  philoso-jj  pj 

this  week.  Sprague  has  been  chief  jog  head  of  the  Washington  bureau  ejuotation  from  Mr.  Hopkins  was  pub-  phies  which  had  brought  the  Tran-il  jyj 
owner  ami  president  of  the  Statesman  the  interim,  the  AP  announcement  lished  Sept.  25,  1935,  not  in  the  New  script  to  a  commanding  position  in  th|  sp 
since  1929.  In  the  same  year  he  was  advised.  York  Times  but  in  many  other  news-  U.  S.  newspaper  field  during  the  firsj  th 

president  of  Selected  Oregon  News-  Clausen  L.  A.  Chief  papers.  25  years  of  the  present  century.  ! 

papers.  W.  B.  Clausen,  correspondent  at  second  publicaUon  was  Oct.  “Naturally,  I  am  sory  to  leave  tk|  th 

Fifty-one,  a  native  of  Kansas  and  a  Los  Angeles,  was  named  acting  chief  Times  Transcript,”  said  Mr.  Claus,  “and  I  feel  a 

graduate  of  Monmouth  (Ill.)  College,  of  the  bureau  there  No  announce-  newspapers.  much  like  one  of  the  trees  struck  b;  j 


much  like  one  of  the  trees  struck  b;[ 


he  was  assistant  state  superintendent  ment  of  the  new  bureau  chief  at  San  “Days  passed.  Mr.  Hopkins  made  hurricane.  It  will  be  a  case  (( 
of  public  instruction  in  Washington  Francisco  was  made,  but  expectations  no  denial.  I  naturally  assumed  he  “*ggnig  up  my  roots  so  long  imbeddec 
from  1913  to  1915  before  he  became  vvere  that  the  selection  would  be  made  I****!  none  to  make  and,  therefore,  did  j  ®  traditional  soil  of  the  Transenp 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ritzville  known  in  mid-December.  not  apply  to  him.  But,  conceiving  the  I^'^^pl^nting  them  to  a  newc 

(Wash.)  Journal-Times,  a  weekly.  He  Before  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast  quotation  to  be  important  and  a  n®Iu- .  The  Wilmington  offer  u  s 
was  half-owner  of  the  Pasco  (Wash.)  two  years  ago  Mr.  Bell  served  the  AP  crystallization  of  his  political  philos-  P^'nniising,  however,  that  I  could  na 
Herald  from  1918-23  and  in  1925  he  j;,  Atlanta,  as  chief  of  the  New  Or-  ophy.  as  I  understand  it,  I  made  in- 


became  business  manager  and  one-  leans  bureau  and  on  the  general  staff  quiries  at  the  source.  . 

third  owner  of  the  Coruallis  (Wash.)  i„  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bell  was  “The  friend  who  quoted  Mr.  Hop-  Tr’ 

Gazette-Tirnes.  _  graduated  from  Washington  &  Lee  k.ns,  as  substantially  repeated,  is  of  i,:~  mivht  hav 

He  maiTied  Blanche  Chamberlin  University  and  started  his  newspaper  excellent  repute  and  not  at  all  hard  of  sS  somewhat 
member  of  a  pioneer  Oregon  family,  at  career  immediately  afterward  with  hearing.  He  is  at  libertv  to  reveal  ai.i?  ®  u  -n  l  ,  -.i  ^ 

Walla  Walla  in  1912.  They  have  two  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State.  In  1937  himself  if  he  so  desires.  I  learned  Aljl*uugh  be  will  have  the  hll®  _ 

grown  children,  Martha  and  Wallace.  Washington  &  Lee  cnnferreH  en  tiim  1,;=  ...... preident  m  the  new  assignment,  M*' 


grown  children,  Martha  and  Wallace.  VVashington  &  Lee  conferred  on  him  his  identity  in  confidence  and  that  arirwiiracuTalWh  th: 

Idahoans  Name  Country  Editor  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  confidence — unless  I  am  released — I  Wilmington  dailies  ^  ^ 

Idahoans  will  have  a  country  editor  Letters.  shall  maintain.”  No  successor  to  Mr  Claus  has  bee: 

to  govern  them  during  the  two-year  ,  announced  by  the  Transcriot 

resumes  column  to  HONOR  LEVY  ■  ' 

state  as  “Bott,”  the  name  he  has  signed  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  28 — Mrs.  Charles  Levy,  president  of  the  Levy  FINANCE  WRITERS*  FETl 

to  his  weekly  editorials  ever  since  he  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  of  Hope  Dia-  Circulating  Company,  Chicago  dis-  William  O  Douelas  ohairman  of  th 
entered  the  newspaper  business  m  niond  fame,  and  wife  of  Edward  B.  tributor  of  newspapers  and  maga-  Securities  and  Exchange  Commissior. 
Idaho  20  years  ago.  McLean,  former  publisher  of  the  zines,  will  be  guest  of  honor  Dec.  15  and  William  McC  Martin  Jr  ore' 

This  47-year-old  newspaperman  is  Washington  Post,  today  resumed  writ-  a*  a  supper-dance  given  by  the  Ge*-  ident  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex 
schooled  in  politics  as  well  as  joi^-  ing  her  column  “My  Say”  which  again  Together  Club  in  honor  of  hi.s  O.ith  change  will  be  vue-stn  of  honor  at  tb 
nalism.  A  native  of  Superior,  WLs.,  appears  in  the  Washington  Times,  birthday  anniversary.  The  affair  will  annual’  dinner  of  the  New  York  Fi^ 
he  is  a  World  War  veteran,  past  com-  She  writes  exclusively  for  the  Times,  be  held  at  the  Belden- Stratford  Hotel,  r.ancial  Writers  Association  Dec  16 
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lUFC  Loans  $3,425,000  to 


president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Angelina  County  Lumber  Co.,  at  Luf¬ 
kin.  Arthur  Temple,  president  of  the 
Southern  Pine  Lumber  Co.  of  Tex¬ 
arkana,  is  vice-president  of  the  new 
company;  Albert  Newcombe,  director 
of  Perkins-Goodwin  Co.,  New  York, 
Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  and  Nashua 
River  Paper  Co.,  is  treasurer;  and 
S.  W.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Lufkin,  is 
secretary. 

Other  directors  of  the  company  are: 
Paul  Sanderson  of  Trinity,  Tex.,  W.  C. 
Trout  of  Lufkin,  and  Alex  F.  Weis- 
berg  of  Dallas. 

Designed  to  attract  publisher  in¬ 
vestments  is  this  plan,  set  out  in  the 
registration  statement: 

Offer  to  Publishers 


of  the  company  and  determine  future 
procedure.  The  company  .is  in  a 
strong  and  healthy  condition  and  I 
anticipate  no  serious  trouble  in  work¬ 
ing  out  a  constructive  policy  with  the 
Government  maintaining  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  company.” 

Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  of  Ontario,  announced 
Wednesday  that  Hon.  Earl  Rowe  had 
been  in  conference  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  regarding  the  relations  of  his 
compiany  with  the  government  and 
with  the  newsprint  industry. 

■ 
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Southern  Newsprint  Mill 

Construction  to  Begin  at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  Soon  by 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc -  108,000  Acres 

Already  Purchased 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  30— Ini¬ 
tially  financed  by  the  Reconstruc- 
ton  Finance  Corporation  whose  loan 
Mill  be  repaid  through  earnings  and 
s  ock  sales  to  publishers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  a  $3,750,000  newsprint  plant  to 
,  ,  ijutilize  domestic  slash  pine  will  soon 
j  'Ibegin  operations  at  Lufkin,  Tex. 

Announcement  of  a  loan  of  $3,425,- 
OOO  to  Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  of 
Lufkin,  was  made  today  by  the  RFC, 
21  hours  after  the  fact  became  known 
as  a  result  of  a  registration  filed  by 


d  Mr 


ho  be-l 
ningtonl 
rly  wa^ 
r,  suc' 

remain^  Xexas  corporation  with  the  Se- 
cjrities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Inquiry  at  RFC  offices  disclosed  that 
the  loan  was  closed  Oct.  3.  The  bor¬ 
rower  has  been  proceeding  since  that 
date  with  plans  for  obtaining  needed 
additional  capital  and  with  the  draft 
of  a  schedule  of  amortization. 

Expect  Boor  to  South 
Large  scale  domestic  production  at 
Lufkin  is  looked  to  as  the  entering 
wedge  for  creation  of  an  American 
industry  which  will  have  the  three¬ 
fold  advantage  of  lower  price  to  con¬ 
sumer,  rehabilitation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  South  by  providing  em¬ 
ployment,  and  utilizing  the  quick¬ 
growing  slash  pine,  abundant  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  but  up  to  now 
considered  unusable. 

This  RFC  loan  marks  the  culmina- 
J  tbn  of  several  years  of  intensive  ef¬ 
fort  by  individual  Southern  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  and  their  association. 
Many  of  the  publishers  unselfishly 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  fur¬ 
thering  this  project. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  chairman  of  the  SNPA 
mill  committee,  told  the  SNPA  con¬ 
vention  last  June  that  Texas  publish¬ 
ers  had  signed  for  45,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  from  the  new  mill  when  it  is 
completed. 

Construction  of  the  mill  will  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  late  Prof.  Charles 
Herty  whose  years  of  experiments 
with  Southern  pine  proved  that  fine 
quality  newsprint  could  be  manufac¬ 
tured  from  that  wood. 

Statement  from  SNPA  President 
John  D.  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  SNPA,  wired  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  Wednesday: 

“The  final  approval  by  the  RFC  of 
$3,425,000  to  Southland  Paper  Mills 
■Iff  loaves  only  the  nominal  SEC  approval 
FETl  i  before  ground  is  broken  on  the  first 
lan  of  th  '“•‘^''’sprint  mill  which  will  use  South- 
mmissiot  all  the  other  financing, 

Jr.,  pres-  supply  of  pine,  output  of  mill, 

tock  Ex  '  ®  period  of  years  has  been 

lor  at  th  '^onipleted.  This  great  project  is  not 
York  Fi 
Dec.  16. 
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only  of  tremendous  interest  to  the 
South  but  to  all  users  of  newsprint 
in  America. 

“Quite  naturally  the  SNPA,  its  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers  who  first  and 
alone  sponsored,  and  against  tremen¬ 
dous  and  disappointing  reversals,  have 
worked  to  this  day,  are  elated.  I  wish 
particularly  to  congratulate  three  past 
presidents  of  our  association,  namely, 
Stahlman,  Gaylord  and  Dealey  (E.  K. 
Gaylord,  publisher,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  and  Ted 
Dealey,  Dallas  News),  for  their  fine 
work  and  also  our  manager,  Cranston 
Williams.  It’s  a  great  pity  that  the 
beloved  Charles  Herty  did  not  live  to 
see  his  dream  and  work  about  to  be 
realized.  I  firmly  believe  a  new  day 
is  around  the  comer  for  American 
publishers.” 

Bought  108,000  Acrat 
Anticipating  favorable  action  on  the 
application  which  has  been  before 
RFC  for  more  than  a  year.  Southland 
Paper  Mills  had  acquired  title  to  108,- 
000  acres  of  timberland  and  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  half-interest  in  the  30-mile 
long  Angelina  &  Neches  Railroad. 
This  line  now  connects  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  St. 
Louis  &  Southwestern.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  scheme  will  later  be  improved 
with  connections  to  two  other  lines. 

Added  to  the  assets  already  pro¬ 
cured  will  be  the  $3,750,000  newsprint 
plant,  with  $890,000  of  corporate  funds 
in  reserve  for  working  capital. 

The  borrower  stated  in  its  registra¬ 
tion  with  the  SEC  that  funds  totaling 
$1,615,000  will  be  sought  through 
stock  sales,  to  supplement  the  fund 
made  available  by  RFC.  The  latter, 
the  statement  said,  is  repayable  to 
the  government  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments  of  $20,000,  for  five  years,  be¬ 
ginning  Dec.  31,  1940,  or  one  year 
after  the  plant  proper  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  whichever  is  latest;  in  monthly 
installments  of  $30,000  thereafter,  and 
the  balance  10  years  from  the  date  of 
first  payment.  An  alternative  payment 
plan  calls  for  annual  installments 
amounting  to  50%  of  the  borrower’s 
net  earnings  after  depreciation  and 
taxes.  The  newsprint  company  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  anticipate  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mortgage  Guarantees  Loan 

A  first  mortgage  on  all  assets  of  the 
borrower  guarantees  the  federal  loan. 

In  its  registration  statement,  the 
comi>any  listed  Ted  Dealey  and  Mr. 
Gaylord  as  members  of  its  board  of 
directors. 

The  new  paper  company  was  or¬ 
ganized  on  June  13,  1938,  imder  Texas 
laws  and  is  headed  by  E.  L.  Kurth  as 
president  and  director.  He  is  vice- 


“To  newspaper  publishers,  regis¬ 
tered  stock  will  be  offered  in  units 
(each  unit  consisting  of  one  share  of 
preferred  and  one  common  stock)  at 
$20  a  unit,  payable  in  cash  at  sub¬ 
scriber’s  option  either  (a)  as  and 
when  called  for  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  (b)  one-third  thereof  when 
construction  of  registrant’s  mill  actu¬ 
ally  commences,  one-third  thereof 
one  year  from  such  date  with  interest 
at  6%  annually,  and  one-third  thereof 
two  years  from  such  date,  with  inter¬ 
est  at  6%  annually.  But  newspaper 
publisher  subscribers  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  second  or  third 
payments  above  mentioned  on  their 
subscriptions  until  the  registrant  com¬ 
pany  shall  have  collected  from  non¬ 
newspaper  publisher  subscriptions  to 
its  stock  as  much  as  $675,000  in  cash 
upon  their  subscriptions.” 

The  registration  statement  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  half-interest  in  the 
railroad  was  acquired  for  7,500  units 
of  its  stock,  and  the  timberlands  were 
purchased  for  40,500  stock  imits  from 
Angelina  County  Lumber  Co.,  South¬ 
ern  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  Texas  Long 
Leaf  Lumber  Co.,  and  W.  T.  Carter 
&  Brother. 

Statement  of  Outlays 

The  registration  statement  says 
that  it  is  estimated  that  the  $1,615,000 
of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  units, 
together  with  $3,425,000  of  RFC 
money  will  be  devoted  as  follows: 
$3,750,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
newsprint  paper  manufacturing  plant; 
$400,000  for  engineer’s  fee  and  field 
and  administration  and  legal  expenses 
and  $890,000  for  working  capital. 

Perkins-Goodwin  Co.,  of  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  City,  holds 
42,916  shares  of  Southland  Paper  Mills, 
Inc.,  common  stock,  or  more  than  10% 
of  the  corporation’s  outstanding  com¬ 
mon.  The  total  authorized  common  is 
500,000  shares,  while  the  total  out¬ 
standing  is  143,916.  The  shares  were 
issued  to  Perkins-Goodwin  Co.  in  full 
payment  for  all  services  rendered  or 
will  be  rendered.  The  mill  is  expected 
to  be  built  by  Merritt,  Chapman  & 
Scott  Corp. 


W.  E.  Rowe  New  Head 
of  Great  Lakes  Paper 

Following  the  conflict  between  the 
Great  Lakes  Papier  Co.  and  the  On¬ 
tario  Government  over  enforcement 
of  the  pro  rata  agreement  for  news¬ 
print  mills  recently,  C.  H.  Carlisle 
resigned  last  week  as  president  of  the 
company.  He  would  make  no  state¬ 
ment  regarding  his  reasons  or  plans. 
W.  Earl  Rowe,  former  leader  of  the 
Liberal  -  Conservative  p>arty  in  On¬ 
tario,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Carlisle. 

Mr.  Rowe  resigned  early  this  year 
from  his  leadership  of  the  Liberal- 
Conservative  i>arty.  He  telegraphed 
the  following  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  Tuesday: 

“Only  recently  I  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Great  Lakes  Papier  Co.  I 
have  therefore  not  had  time  to  suffi¬ 
ciently  study  the  facts  and  conditions 


Get  Air  Wreck 

Two  Climb  Back  Nude  as 
Tide  Maroons  Clothes  .  .  . 
Third  Faints  at  Ordeal 

(Ry  trlcfiraph  to  roiToii  &  Pi'bi.ishfr ) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  30— Newspaper 
cameramen  turned  rope  climbers  in 
dramatic  gymnastic  efforts  that  pro¬ 
vided  pictures  of  the  wreckage  of  a 
United  Airliner  off  Point  Reyes  yes¬ 
terday. 

Barney  Peterson,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  Johnny  Flores,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  negotiated  the 
500-foot  cliff  drop  in  10  minutes,  shed 
clothing  and  made  their  way  to  the 
wreckage.  These  two  morning  news¬ 
papermen  had  plenty  of  time  for  their 
shots  but  when  they  completed  their 
jobs  they  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  their  clothes  by  high  tide. 

Two-Hour  Climb  in  Nudo 
Not  risking  cameras  in  the  water, 
they  climbed  the  long  line  over  the 
cliff— a  two-hour  task— bare  to  a 
brisk  breeze.  Curtice  Clark  of  the 
Chronicle  borrowed  a  new  coastguard 
line  and  rescued  the  clothing,  except 
for  Flores’  shoes,  which  were  “lost  at 
sea.” 

George  Place,  San  Francisco  News, 
lost  consciousness  after  shinnying  up 
the  line  with  a  Big  Bertha  camera  on 
his  back,  but  recovered  quickly  and 
drove  30  miles  to  the  office  with  his 
pictures. 

Henry  Ingerson  did  the  rope  act 
for  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
with  Charles  Dougherty  taking  shots 
from  a  plane.  The  News  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Place,  Eddie  Murphy  and 
Carl  Bergmark. 

Joe  Rosenthal,  Wide-World,  climbed 
but  part  way  down  and  then  returned 
to  rush  his  photos  Flast.  He  described 
the  spiot  as  the  hardest  to  reach  he  has 
faced  except  for  the  uppier  Yosemite 
plane  crash  site  that  entailed  an  eight- 
hour  hike. 

Other  Services  at  Scene 

Acme  News  Pictures  had  John  Rice 
as  rope  climber  and  Allan  Campbell 
getting  air  shots.  Acme  co-operated 
with  the  News  group,  and  Hearst 
newspaper  representatives  supplied 
pictures  to  International  News  Pic¬ 
tures.  Associated  Press  sent  Ernie 
King  by  land  and  Dick  Fry  by  air, 
with  King  going  as  far  down  the  face 
of  the  cliff  as  time  permitted. 

Peterson  and  Flores  took  pictures 
of  each  other  astride  the  wreckage 
itself,  but  these  were  not  reproduced. 


TEIGAN  DEFEATED 

Minneapolis,  Nov.  29— Representa¬ 
tive  Henry  G.  Teigan,  of  Minneapolis, 
reported  re-elected  in  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  election  round-up,  lost  to 
John  G.  Alexander,  Republican,  as 
late  returns  from  rural  county  pre¬ 
cincts  wiped  out  an  early  Teigan  lead. 
Teigan,  a  Farmer-Laborite,  claimed 
to  be  the  only  member  of  Congress 
carrying  a  Guild  card. 
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L.  A.  Trade  Census 
May  Be  Adopted 
For  Other  Cities 

Retailers  Receive  First 
Report  Showing  Where 
Lost  Sales  Are  Going 

Specific  figures  showing  how  the  de¬ 
centralization  trend  is  slicing  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually  from  the 
income  of  downdown  merchants,  and 
indicating  exactly  where  those  sales 
are  going,  are  being  studied  by  Los 
Angeles  retailers,  following  receipt  of 
a  special  study  of  retail  trade  in  Los 
Angeles  County  by  small  areas,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Report  I*  First  Undortokon 

The  decentralization  report  is  the 
first  one  ever  undertaken  (EIditor  & 
Publisher,  Oct.  30,  1937)  and  was 
made  at  the  request  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  for  census  of  business  analy¬ 
sis,  composed  of  30  local  retail  and 
business  organizations,  headed  by 
W.  K.  Bowden,  ‘marketing  counselor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  list 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  Times, 
the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
News,  and  the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News.  The  cost  of  compiling  the  facts 
from  the  complete  census  of  business 
canvasses  during  the  years  1929,  1933 
and  1935  was  borne  by  the  committee, 
which  has  prior  use  of  the  new  re¬ 
port  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

While  the  figures  are  not  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  committee  until  the 
expiration  of  its  six-months’  prior¬ 
ity  period,  they  have  proven  so  re¬ 
vealing  that  the  merchants  affected 
have  started  collecting  a  fund  of 
$50,000  with  which  to  launch  an  in¬ 
dependent  survey  of  the  Los  Angeles 
traffic  situation,  conceded  to  be  the 
major  cause  of  the  decentralization. 
Individually  merchants  are  making 
use  of  the  report  in  selecting  the 
most  effective  locations  for  branch 
stores  to  be  located  in  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  outlying  shopping  centers. 

Flan  Urqcd  for  Major  Citios 

Indication  of  the  value  of  this  form 
of  handling  the  census  of  business 
figures  is  seen  in  a  report  that  on 
recommendation  of  Fred  A.  Gosnell, 
chief  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  bureau  is  considering 
adopting  the  plan  for  all  major  cities 
in  die  future. 

The  Los  Angeles  plan  involved  the 
setting  up  of  complete  sets  of  figures 
for  36  statistical  areas  making  up  12 
major  business  areas  in  the  city, 
and  similar  figures  for  37  incorpo¬ 
rated  cities  of  2,500  population  or 
over  within  the  county.  All  retail 
business  was  grouped  under  these 
14  classifications:  food  stores,  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  places,  department 
stores  (limited  to  stores  doing  more 
than  $100,000  annual  sales),  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise,  men’s  and  boys’ 
apparel,  women’s  apparel,  shoe  stores, 
other  apparel  stores  (family,  and  cus¬ 
tom  tailoring),  automotive  stores,  fill- 
lumber  and  hardware,  drug  stores, 
ing  stations,  furniture  and  household, 
other  stores. 

The  36  statistical  areas  within  the 
city  were  each  composed  of  one  or 
more  complete  existing  census  tracts, 
and  for  each  there  was  available  com¬ 
parable  Census  of  Business  figures 
for  1935,  1933  and  1929.  The  figures 
for  each  of  these  areas  give  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  and  sales  volume  for 


each  of  the  14  business  classifications, 
and  also  the  percentage  of  county  to¬ 
tals  in  each  classification  this  number 
of  stores  and  sales  represents. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  of 
all  retail  business  in  the  county 
dropped  from  $1,287,304,000  in  1929  to 
$942,103,000  in  1935,  13  of  the  small 
statistical  areas  within  the  city  showed 
a  gain  in  dollar  volume  for  the  same 
period,  the  report  reveals.  Twenty- 
seven  of  the  36  small  areas  showed  a 
percentage  gain  as  compared  with  the 
total  county  sales.  Two  of  the  small 
areas,  both  in  outlying  districts, 
maintained  exactly  the  same  percent¬ 
age  standing  over  the  six-year  period. 

Similarly,  in  the  incorporated  cities 
in  the  county  outside  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  only  seven  showed  a  gain  in 
volume,  but  26  showed  a  gain  in  per¬ 
centage  of  total  county  business. 

Within  the  city,  the  report  shows, 
the  greatest  percentage  loss  was  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  downtown  district,  with 
two  contiguous  districts  showing  the 
second  and  third  greatest  losses.  The 
largest  gains,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
made  in  areas  from  six  to  ten  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  greatest  retail  growth  was 
evident  in  newer  residential  and 
shopping  areas. 

Arbitrary  Buying  Noted 

Outside  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  the 
figures  showed  an  apparently  more 
arbitrary  change  in  buying  habits. 
The  largest  outside  cities  made  good 
gains  in  percentage  of  county  totals, 
while  the  percentage  losses  were  con¬ 
fined  to  towns  of  modest  size. 

Hope  that  the  large  city  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  doomed  economically  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  report.  There  were  a 
greater  number  of  small  areas  for 
which  figures  were  set  up  in  the 
county  than  there  were  in  the  city, 
yet  a  greater  number  of  city  areas 
showed  a  percentage  gain  than  did 
county  areas. 

■ 

Pettingell  Agency  and 
Hartman  Co.  Merge 

Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.,  merged 
Dec.  1  with  the  L.  H.  Hartman  Com¬ 
pany  with  the  new  organization  to  be 
known  as  Hartman  &  Pettingell,  Inc. 
Both  are  New  York  agencies. 

Fleur  Fenton  Pettingell  and  Ather¬ 
ton  Pettingell  become  directors  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  new  agency  and 
Mr.  Hartman  remains  as  president.  All 
executives  of  Pettingell  &  Fenton  are 
expected  to  be  included  in  the  merger. 

Among  the  accounts  to  be  hnndled 
by  the  new  organization  will  be  Haig 
&  Haig  Scotch  whiskies.  Black  &  White 
Scotch  whiskies,  Herbert  Tareyton 
cigarettes,  and  A.  S.  Beck  Shoes. 

MOTOR  EXPRESS  ADS 

Chicago  Motor  Express  Terminal, 
Inc.,  has  appointed  W.  K.  Cochrane 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  to  han¬ 
dle  its  advertising  and  public  relations 
work.  Beginning  with  a  direct  mail 
campaign,  the  ultimate  program  will 
include  both  sales  and  institutional 
advertising  in  newspapers  in  main¬ 
line  towns  served  by  the  41  principal 
trucking  companies  which  handle 
freight  in  and  out  of  Chicago  Termi¬ 
nal,  according  to  Thomas  F.  Kelly, 
account  executive.  “Chicago  Motor 
Express  Terminal  is  probably  the  first 
company  in  that  industry  to  launch 
a  formal  advertising  program,”  said 
Mr.  Kelly,  “in  spite  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  motor  transportation  business, 
advertising  effort  seldom  has  extended 
beyond  the  blotter,  pencil  and  yearly 
calendar  as  promotion  media.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


ROBERT  B.  BARTON,  a  member  of 

the  Chicago  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborne  for  the  last  three 
years  in  charge 
of  new  business, 
has  been  elected 
a  vice-president 
of  BBDO.  Bar¬ 
ton ,  prior  to 
joining  BBDO, 
was  formerly 
vice  -  president 
of  Manz  Cor¬ 
poration,  g  e  n  - 
eral  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Elgin 
National  Watch 
Co.,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Lord  & 

Thomas  agency. 

Felix  S.  Anderson,  recently  with 
the  Albert  Kircher  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
now  with  Jim  Duffy,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  as  account  executive  and 
manager  of  the  copy  department. 

Clarence  W.  Emerson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  edition  of  Beverage  Re¬ 
tailer  Weekly.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  National 
Trade  Journals,  Inc.,  and  Hugo  Gerns- 
back  publications. 

Ralph  C.  Blatchford,  member  of 
American  Optical  Company’s  adver¬ 
tising  department  for  the  last  eight 
years,  has  been  appointed  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Howard  W.  Newton,  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  copy  director. 

William  B.  Pennebaker,  recently 
with  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  and  prior 
to  that  with  the  Campbell-Ewald  Co., 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  has  rejoined  the 
agency  as  head  of  its  sales  depart¬ 
ment. 

Erle  Racey,  formerly  head  of  the 
Erie  Racey  Advertising  Agency,  Dal¬ 
las,  which  agency  has  been  dissolved, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson  as  account  manager.  Thelma 
Gaines  has  also  been  added  to  the 
Dallas  staff  of  Tracy-Locke-Dawson, 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  account 
manager.  She  takes  with  her  the  ac¬ 
counts  she  formerly  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pan  American  Advertising 
Agency  of  Dallas,  which  has  now  been 
dissolved. 

AIRLINES'  AD  CHOSEN 

A  full  page  ad,  “On  Wings  of  Peace, 
a  tribute  to  Neville  Chamberlain  from 
the  Airlines  of  America,”  placed 
jointly  in  the  New  York  Sun,  Oct.  8. 
by  Elastern  Airlines,  Pan-American 
Airways  and  Transcontinental  &  West¬ 
ern  Air,  Inc.,  was  selected  by  National 
Ad-View  as  the  best  ad  appearing 
during  the  month.  William  H.  Rankin 
Co.,  New  York  agency,  developed  the 
idea  and  placed  the  ad.  Copy  was 
written  by  Robert  H.  Rankin;  art  and 
layout  by  Laurence  Campbell;  typo¬ 
graphy  by  E.  M.  Diamant,  and  it  was 
planned  by  Col.  William  H.  Rankin. 

RED  CROWN  GAS  ADS 

Chicago,  Dec.  1 — Introducing  “Snap¬ 
py,”  a  little  gnome-like  character 
symbolizing  fast-starting  Red  Crown 
gasoline.  Standard  Oil  Compyany  of 
Indiana  launched  its  winter  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  1,700  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  13  midwestern  states 
today.  “Snappy”  is  thrown  into  prom¬ 
inence  in  every  newspaper  ad.  Mc¬ 
Cann -Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  account. 


Ad  Bureau  Describes 
Standard  Oil  Series 


How  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
been  telling  a  localized  instituti^ 
story  through  newspaper  adveiU^jj 
in  five  Southern  States  is  describtd 
the  eleventh  of  the  series  of  Advert 
ing  Facts,  issued  Nov.  30  by  the  ANf| 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Object  of  this  campaign,  run  by  i: 
marketers  of  Esso  gasoline,  was 
create  “good-will  through  a  better  uil 
derstanding  of  Standard  Oil’s  positi 
as  a  business,  as  an  employer  and 
a  taxpayer.” 

The  ads,  each  one  localized  as 
photographs,  headlines  and  copy,  to  d 
the  region  in  which  it  was  run,  tol( 
how  wages  had  been  increased  anj 
prices  lowered,  with  a  steady  improve 
inent  in  product  and  finally,  how  th| 
Standard  Oil  Company,  through  itj 
3,000  local  businessmen  (its  dealer 
and  their  employes)  offered  the  publi 
top  quality  motor  fuels,  oils,  tires,  ha! 
teries  and  other  ingredients  of  “Happ 
Motoring.” 

The  ads  appeared  in  West  Virgini 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkari^ 
and  Louisiana. 

“The  newspaper  campaign,”  said 
A.  Donan,  advertising  manager  •!  th 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jevi 
in  a  statement  to  the  Bureau,  '  w- 
well  received  by  company  field  forca 
dealers  and  distributors  in  every  Su 
in  which  it  was  run.  We  feel  that  tl 
localized  copy  had  a  great  deal  to  d 
with  this — and  we’re  sure,  from  re 
ports  to  dealers,  that  the  public  liki 
the  campaign  well  enough  to  coninie- 
on  it  to  the  men  behind  the  pump 
Newspapers,  of  course,  being  just 
thoroughly  local  as  the  advertisemen 
themselves,  were  the  ideal  medium 
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N.  Y.  AGENCY  MERGER 

Raymond  Spector,  merchandisin; 
and  advertising  counsel,  and  Alvr 
Austin  Company,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  have  merged  their  inter 
ests  and  on  Dec.  1  changed  the  firr 
name  to  Austin  &  Spector  Compan; 
Mr.  Austin  has  been  head  of  his  ow 
agency  for  four  years,  and  Mr.  Spec  | 
tor  was  for  two  years  vice-presider  | 
of  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  Yon| 
agency.  Emil  Mogul  remains  with  th 
agency  as  executive  secretary.  De 
partment  heads  are:  Alfred  P.  Berge: 
director  of  Clients  Service;  Horae 
Schwerin,  director  of  research  an: 
media;  Frank  Roemer,  art  director 
Helen  Grant,  copy  chief;  and  Richar 
Scott,  production  manager.  Among  ac  t 
counts  of  the  new  firm  listed  by 
Spector  this  week  are:  Universal 
Camera  Corp.,  Univex  cameras;  Viec\ 
Products,  Dr.  West  toothpaste;  Purit;' 
Products,  Inc.,  V-Bev;  Maryland  Bak 
ing  Co.,  ice  cream  cones  and  straws  | 
Lone  Ranger,  Inc.,  merchandising  ar-i 
tides;  Barney’s,  Inc.,  men’s  clothes 
Tri-Mount  Manufacturing  Co.,  meni| 
clothes;  and  Eastern  Wine  Co.,  Cha  j 
teau  Martin  wines. 


AD  FACTS  ON  CLOTHES 

“What’s  This?”  is  the  title  of  AdveM 
tising  Facts,  No.  10,  released  last  wedij 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  ANPA| 
With  a  finger  pointing  towards  a  piec' 
of  cloth  the  answer  is,  “It’s  a  swatcl) 
of  a  cloth  featured  this  fall  by  Hickey- 
Freeman,  nationally-known  men’s 
clothing  manufacturers.”  Ad  Fact 
tells  how  the  clothing  company  ha 
successfully  advertised  its  clothe!) 
through  its  retailers  in  newspapers] 
A  letter  to  this  effect  from  Frank  P 
Feerick,  advertising  manager  o 
Hickey-Freeman,  is  reproduced. 
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30.5%  of  Drug 
Ads  Found 
"Questionable" 

FTC  Results  of  4- Year 
Drive  on  False  and 
Misleading  Promotion 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  30— Drug 
advertising  continues  to  present  the 
greatest  problem  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  drive  on  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  promotion. 

Recapitulating  its  findings  in  the 
field  of  “questionable  advertising” 
during  the  1934-1938  fiscal  years,  the 
Commission  today  released  the  follow¬ 
ing  listing: 

Percentage  of  Queitionable  Adt 

Drugs,  drug  products,  drug  com¬ 
ponent  preparations,  and  alleged  rem¬ 
edies,  30.5%;  food  products  and  bev¬ 
erages,  6.8%;  cosmetics  and  toiletries, 
6.1%;  health  devices,  instruments,  ap¬ 
paratus,  contrivances,  and  similar 
specialty  articles,  5.3%;  commodity 
sales  promotion  plans,  with  agency 
and  employment  offers,  and  specialty, 
novelty  goods  advertising,  14.9%;  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  stamps,  coins, 
astrological  data,  books,  and  similar 
mail  order  offers,  12.5%;  automobile, 
radio,  refrigerator,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  lines,  9%;  miscellaneous,  includ¬ 
ing  apparel,  tobacco  products,  pet 
breeding,  poultry  raising,  gasoline  and 
lubricants,  specialty  building  ma¬ 
terials,  etc.,  14.9%. 

The  above  compilation  was  based 
on  an  anlysis  of  105,962  questionable 
commercial  radio  continuities,  and 
55,863  questionable  published  adver¬ 
tisements  contained  in  12,759  prospec¬ 
tive  advertising  case  files,  assembled 
during  the  four-year  period  ended 
June  30,  1938. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Com¬ 
mission  sent  questionnaires  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  733  cases,  negotiated  383  stip¬ 
ulations  to  discontinue  practices  to 
which  objection  had  been  made,  and 
settled  and  closed  by  its  various 
methods  of  procedure  a  total  of  625 
cases. 

The  Commission  examined  129,075 
advertisements  appiearing  in  524 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  noted 
23.843  as  containing  allegations  that 
appeared  to  be  false  or  misleading. 
The  23.843  questioned  advertisements 
formed  the  basis  of  only  2,688  prospec¬ 
tive  cases  not  previously  set  aside 
for  investigation. 

Specimcnt  of  PtriodicaU  Obtained 

Received  also  were  490,670  copies  of 
commercial  radio  broadcast  continu- 


gressively  the  scopie  of  its  advertising 
both  as  to  territory  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  so  as  to  secure  the  widest  possible 
publicity  for  its  contention  that  the 
maintenance  of  American  standards  of 
^  ’  living  and  industry  demand  efficient, 

AN  ADDED  SERVICE  to  local  adver-  that  this  service  could  not  be  extended  low  cost  distribution  and  that  every 
tisers  is  being  rendered  by  the  Neu?  to  too  many  advertisers  because  of  the  individual  or  institution  serving  to 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  difficulties  it  would  create  in  stereo  this  end  should  be  encouraged,  not 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


Tribune  with  the  idea  of  making  mail  and  press  departments, 
edition  copy  more  productive. 

Advertisers  are  permitted  to  submit 
two  advertisements,  one  for  the  mail 


shackled  or  destroyed.” 

Acting  president  of  the  League  is 
Ben  Milberg  of  Milberg  &  Milberg, 
New  York  firm  manufacturing  ladies’ 
/undergarments.  Another  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  is  Wolfe  Harris  of  the  Pioneer 
Manufacturing  Company,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  sponsors  that  a 
sufficient  fund  can  be  obtained  to 
carry  a  message  in  many  newspapers 
of  the  country. 


NEWSPAPER  and  advertising  celebri¬ 
ties  who  attended  the  Automobile 
Show  Party  given  by  General  Motors 
at  the  University  Club,  New  York,  at 
the  time  of  the  recent  show,  were  re¬ 
cipients  this  week  of  a  handsome  re¬ 
membrance  volume  with  silver  board 
covers  prepared  by  Paul  W.  Garrett, 
director  of  public  relations  for  GM. 

Titled  “Looking  Back  From  1960” 
the  volume  in  drawing  and  photo¬ 
graphs  depicts  the  automobile  industry 

as  it  was  way  back  in  1938.  There  are  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS 

four  pages  of  candid  camera  shots  of  -  - - 

guests  taken  at  the  party  including  BUENOS  AIRES  OFFICE  of 

among  othere  Roy  Howard,  W.  T.  De-  McCann  Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been 
wart,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Hearst,  M^colm  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 

products  represented  in  Argentina 
William  Holler,  M.  C.  Meigs,  ArAur  j^y  Diggs  &  Cia. 

Kudner’  Henry  Ewald,  Am^  Carter,  Standard  Milling  Company,  Chi- 
M.  H.  Aylesworth’ Franklin  P.  Adams,  division  of  Hecker  Products 

Richard  Berlin  and  p.  P.  Brother.  Company,  New  York,  producers  of 
Two  pages  of  signature  of  guests  are  jj^^j^er  Ceresota  and  Aristos  brands 
carried  on  heapr  blue  blotUng  pai^r  appointed  Leo  Burnett 

and  m  an  attached  envelope  is  a  mir-  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


ror  to  be  used  in  reading  the  names, 
which  appear  on  the  blotting  paper 


The  New  York  Times  page  above  shows  upside  down  and  backwards, 
mail  edition  copy  with  mail  order  coupons. 

Below  is  the  same  page  as  it  appears  in 
the  city  edition. 


FIRST  NEWSPAPER  copy  placed  by 
the  League  For  Fair  Trade,  Inc.,  an 
organization  formed  to  pour  oil  on 
the  troubled  independent  vs.  chain 
store  waters,  appeared  recently  in  four 
New  England  newspapers.  A  repro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  the  advertisements, 
not  notable  for  its  art  or  typography, 
appears  below.  Size  of  the  ad  was  11 
inches  on  four  columns. 

The  League  For  Fair  Trade  was 


Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  using  newspapers  in  the 
southeast  on  Parkay,  a  product  of 
Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Young  &  Rubicam  has  been  named 
by  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  to 
handle  its  radio  advertising.  Adver¬ 
tising  in  other  media  will  continue 
under  the  direction  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc. 

Executives  of  Prune  Proration  Zone 
1  announce  a  $100,000  advertising 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  California 


ZT  •  I  1  Tir  -.rT?  M  industry.  Preliminary  plans 

organized  in  the  early  fall  with  R.  H.  newspaper  advertising  in  care¬ 

fully  selected  eastern  and  mid-westem 


edition  which  includes  a  mail  order 
coupon,  and  a  second  ad  for  the  city 
circulation  from  which  the  coupon 


Headquarters  are  at  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Mr.  Martin  states  that  the 
League  is  supported  by  manufacturers 
who  sell  both  to  chain  and  indepen¬ 
dent  merchants. 

“What  every  manufacturer  and  pro¬ 
ducer  wants  most  of  all  is  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  his  products 
and  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  enough 
business  for  both  alert,  able  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  and  the  chains,” 
Mr.  Martin  says.  “Both  are  needed  in 
order  that  the  varying  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  public  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  and  satisfactorily  served. 

“Being  definitely  opposed  to  any 
movement  or  law  which  will  put  either 


has  been  eliminated.  Immediately  independents  out  of  busi- 


after  the  mail  edition  has  been  run 


ities.  amounting  to  1,069,944  pages  of  off  the  press  the  first  plate  is  removed 
typewritten  script  and  392.870  pages  and  a  new  one  with  the  new  adver- 
of  network  script.  tisement  is  put  in  place. 

The  Commission  does  not  attempt  Six  advertisers,  all  large  retail 
to  read  all  periodicals,  but  obtains  stores,  are  using  replate  advertising 
specimens  of  those  in  cognate  groups  copy  in  both  the  Times  and  the  Herald 
as  to  type  or  class,  volume  of  circu-  Tribune.  Copy  is  restricted  to  the 
lation,  and  character  of  field  of  dis-  Sunday  edition  only,  when  there  is 
tribution,  such  as  agricultural,  fiction,  more  time  to  replate, 
informational,  motion  picture,  trade.  No  extra  line  rate  is  charged,  but  a 
sales  promotion,  and  the  like.  special  charge  is  made  covering  the 

If  an  advertisement  appears  to  the  cost  of  the  extra  stereo. 

Commission’s  Periodical  Division  to  To  obtain  this  service  the  New  York 
be  misleading,  a  questionnaire  is  sent  Times  requires  that  an  advertiser  use 
to  the  advertiser  requesting  a  sample  not  less  than  four  full  columns.  The 
of  his  product  or  a  quantitative  for-  Herald  Tribune  accepts  any  size  copy 
niula.  The  advertiser  also  is  given  but  insists  that  the  substitute  adver- 
opportunity  to  justify  his  copy.  tisement  placed  in  the  city  edition 

In  cases  where  the  advertiser  sub-  must  be  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
stantiates  his  claims,  the  preceding  the  ad  it  replaces, 
is  discontinued.  In  all  other  cases.  The  system  has  been  in  use  for 
the  privilege  of  filing  a  stipulation  to  nearly  a  year  on  both  papers  and  the 
discontinue  the  false  and  misleading  advertisers  are  well  satisfied, 
practice,  is  extended.  One  official,  however,  pointed  out 


ness,  the  League  plans  to  expand  pro- 

THE  SMART  | 

INDEPENDENT  MERCHANT  i 

WELCOMES  A  CHAIN  STORE  NEXT  DOOR 


THE  CHAIN  STORE  MAKES 
MORE  BISINESS  IN  THE  COMMINIH 


markets.  Lord  &  Thomas  offices  in 
San  Francisco  are  handling  the  cam¬ 
paign,  scheduled  to  start  shortly  after 
Jan.  1. 

Vickerie,  Inc.,  Chicago,  producers 
of  skin  emulsions  and  cosmetics,  has 
appointed  W.  K.  Cochrane  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Chicago,  to  handle  their 
advertising  and  public  relations  work. 

American  President  Lines,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines, 
placed  newspaper  advertising  in  22 
cities  through  San  Francisco  offices  of 
Lord  &  Thomas.  Magazine  copy  also 
u  being  used. 

Bank  of  America  is  scheduling  copy 
for  release  in  425  California  news¬ 
papers  in  January  publicizing  the 
bank’s  branch  on  Treasure  Island, 
site  of  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition.  Copy  is  also  being  placed 
in  a  few  eastern  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  in  Time,  Business  Week  and 
Newsweek. 

The  Samuel  G.  Krivit  Company, 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
and  publicity  counselors  for  the 
Fikany  Shoe  Corporation  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  and  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Salz  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  pens  and  pencils, 
has  appointed  the  Metropolitan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Compeny,  New  York,  to  di¬ 
rect  a  campoign  for  the  Stratford. 

PRESS  MAIL  RATE  CUT 

Reduced  in  postage  rates  on  news- 
piapers  and  periodicals  carried  by  air 
to  outlying  northern  districts  of  Can¬ 
ada,  effective  Nov.  1,  are  one  cent  for 
two  ounces  or  a  fraction  of  two 
ounces. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Acme  Expands 

Trans-ceiver 

Facilities 

Beard  Heads  Enlarged 
N.  Y.  Staff  os  Quantity 
Production  Starts 

EIxpanding  its  editorial  activities  as 
its  technical  staff  swings  into  the 
quantity  production  of  the  new  Tele- 
photo  Trans¬ 
ceivers,  Acme 
Telephoto  Serv¬ 
ice  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the 
changes  brought 
by  the  growth 
of  the  service. 

All  editorial 
direction  of 
Acme  Telephoto 
Service  will 
hereafter  come 
from  the  New 
York  office.  Su¬ 
pervision  of  pic¬ 
ture-gathering  and  distributing  ac¬ 
tivities  goes  on  a  continuous  24-hour 
schedule  in  the  New  York  “nerve- 
center”  for  Telephoto. 


Acme  Trans-ceiver 


Robert  L.  Beard  will  have  charge 
of  the  New  York  office  as  Telephoto 
Director.  F.  Bayless  Harrison  has 
been  added  to  the  New  York  staff  as 
night  editor.  The  office  is  in  the 
Daily  News  building  at  220  £.  42nd 
street,  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.,  quarters. 

Beard  NEA  Veteran 

Mr.  Beard  has  handled  the  editorial 
direction  of  Acme  Telephoto  almost 
from  its  inception  from  the  Cleveland 
desk.  A  newspaperman  all  his  life, 
he  had  been  managing  editor  of  NEA 
Service  before  taking  the  picture¬ 
gathering  assignment  for  Acme  Tele¬ 
photo.  He  has  now  moved  with  Mrs. 
Beard  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Harrison,  new  night  editor,  also 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  newspaper 
field,  most  of  the  time  in  picture 
w’ork.  He  had  been  night  editor  and 
news  editor  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Graphic,  night  picture  editor  of 
fhe  New  York  Evening  Journal,  on 
the  AP  photo  desk  at  night  in  New 
York,  and  on  the  picture  desk  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Acme  Telephoto  editorial  direction 
has  been  centralized  in  New  York  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  Telephoto-worthy 
pictures  coming  from  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  because  of  the 
increasing  demands  brought  by  the 
growing  number  of  Telephoto  clients, 
according  to  R.  P.  Dorman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Acme  Newspictures, 
Inc. 

The  Acme  Telephoto  Trans-ceiver 
is  now  produced  on  a  quantity  basis, 
he  pointed  out,  and  several  news 
clients  have  recently  been  added,  in¬ 
cluding  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  the  St.  Paul 


Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Star  and  the  Chattanooga  Free 
Press. 

Pictures  can  now  be  sent  simulta¬ 
neously  to  several  points  over  the 
long-distance  telephone  lines. 

The  Acme  Telephoto  Trans-ceivers 
are  built  in  the  Telephoto  laboratory 
in  Cleveland.  The  period  of  experi¬ 
menting  and  perfecting  the  machines 
is  now  passed,  and  the  main  activities 
of  the  laboratory  have  been  shifted  to 
building  equipment  ordered  by  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  Mr.  Dorman.  Re¬ 
search  still  remains,  however,  as  one 
of  the  assignments  of  the  laboratory 
which  is  headed  by  L.  A.  Thompson. 
Acme  chief  engineer. 

The  Trans-ceiver  is  as  small  as  a 
standard-size  typewriter;  rests  in  its 
own  carrying-case  when  taken  on  a 
field  assignment,  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
moved  for  transmitting.  The  machine, 
as  the  name  indicates,  both  sends  and 
receives  pictures. 

Elmer  W.  Lower  has  been  appointed 
news  and  assignment  editor  of  Acme 
Newspictures,  it  was  announced  Dec. 
1  by  Mr.  Dorman.  Lower  assumed  his 
new  duties  on  his  return  from  a  two- 
month  visit  in  London  and  Paris 
where  he  studied  European  picture 
gathering  methods.  Prior  to  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Europe  he  was  with 
Acme’s  roto  service.  Lower  formerly 
was  manager  of  United  Press  bureaus 
in  Cleveland  and  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
and  was  early  day  news  editor  for  the 
U.P.  in  Washington,  D.C. 

■ 

Madison  Daily's 

Challenge 

Answered 

Chicago  Tribune  Cites  Henry 
Zon  Story  on  Inception  oi 
LaFollette  Committee 

In  answer  to  an  offer  made  by  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Cubital  Times  to  pay 
$1,000  to  charity  if  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  or  the  writer  of  the  Oct.  17  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  could  prove  “that  the 
LaFollette  civil  liberties  committee 
was  a  creature  of  John  L.  Lewis,”  the 
Tribune  carried  a  story  Nov.  26  by 
Chesly  Manly,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  to  substantiate  its  previous 
dispatch. 

On  Oct.  17  a  Washington  dispatch 
in  the  Tribune  stated  the  civil  liber¬ 
ties  committee  of  the  Senate  was  “con¬ 
ceived  by  John  L.  Lewis,  dictator  of 
the  CIO  and  political  ally  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  used  to  intimidate, 
harass  and  smear  employers  opposed 
by  the  CIO.” 

Washington  Writer's  Story  Cited 

As  proof  for  this  assertion,  Mr. 
Manly  in  his  Nov.  25  dispatch  referred 
to  the  official  record  of  the  Dies  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  investigated  the 
origin  of  the  LaFollette  committee. 
The  article  cited  was  written  by  Henry 
Zon,  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Federated  Press.  It  appeared  in  the 
March,  1937,  issue  of  Fight,  official 
publication  of  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism. 

Quoting  from  the  article,  the  Tribune 
story  stated: 

“The  investigation  was  born  in  the 
Cosmos  Club  in  Washington  one  Feb¬ 
ruary  evening  in  1936.  Present  at  the 
meeting  were  some  15  people,  includ¬ 
ing  John  L.  Lewis,  Gardner  Jackson, 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Dorothy  Detzer,  of  the  Women’s  In¬ 
ternational  League  of  Peace  and  Free¬ 
dom,  Senator  Robert  LaFollette,  now 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  ed¬ 
ucation  and  labor  conducting  the  in¬ 
quiry,  and  other  liberals  and  socially 
minded  people. 

“From  the  discussion  there  was 


ARMY-NAVY  MANEUVER 

To  get  a  better  shot  of  the  Midshipmen 
and  Cadets  at  Philadelphia's  Municipal 
Stadium  classic  Nov.  26,  Bob  Hess,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  photographer,  is  holding 
Harry  Raynore,  of  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  Wide  World  Photos,  on  his  shoulders. 


evolved  the  idea  of  a  Senatorial  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  violations  of  civil 
liberties. 

“Senator  LaFollette  agreed  to  go 
to  bat  for  it  and  the  lobbyists 
represented  agreed  to  throw  the 
weight  of  their  organizations  toward 
securing  necessary  appropriations  and 
authorizations.” 

In  reply  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
query  to  William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of 
the  Capital  Times,  as  .to  whether  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  Tribune’s  evi¬ 
dence  cited  to  prove  that  CIO  inspired 
the  LaFollette  investigation,  he  wired: 

“Have  not  made  out  check  for  Trib¬ 
une  yet.  Will  want  further  proof  than 
that  submitted  by  Tribune.  The  Trib¬ 
une  names  two  Communists  as  its  au¬ 
thority  and  the  Tribune  has  always 
maintained  that  you  can’t  believe 
Communists  under  oath.” 

■ 

Newmyer  Resigns 
From  Hearst 
General  Staff 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  26  that  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  “with  keen  institutional  and 
personal  regret”  the  resignation  of 
Arthur  G.  Newmyer,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
to  become  effective  Jan.  1.  No  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  named  as  yet. 

Mr.  Newmyer  will  become  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald  and 
Times  following  a  short  vacation.  He 
succeeds  William  C.  Shelton,  resigned, 
as  business  manager. 

Howard  Parish,  who  went  to  the 
Herald  and  Times  recently  from  the 
Washington  News,  has  been  appointed 
business  manager,  a  new  post. 

Mr.  Newmyer  joined  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  in  1935  as  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Times.  From  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  Washington  Mr.  Newmyer  was 
made  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Journal  in  1937.  When  the  Journal 
was  merged  with  the  American  in 
June,  1937,  Mr.  Newmyer  was  made 
assistant  general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Before  joining  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Newmyer  was  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  23  years,  during  seven  of 
which  he  was  associate  publisher  of 
the  Item-Tribune.  He  organized  the 
New  Orleans  Advertising  Club,  was 
twice  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


Rare  Manuscripts 
Sold  at  Auction 
By  W.  R.  Hearst 

First  Session  oi  Fublic  Sale 
Brings  Publisher  $11,000  . . . 
Highest  Bid  Was  $640 

Rare  books,  autograph  manuscripts 
and  original  drawings  forming  part 
of  the  fabulous  art  collection  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  William  Randolph  Hearst  were 
sold  at  public  auction  held  in  the 
Parke-Bemet  Galleries,  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  Nov.  30.  Sale  of  145 ' 
items  brought  the  publisher  $11,179.50  | 
The  auction  was  to  be  continued  | 
Dec.  1. 

More  than  150  dealers,  private  col-  | 
lectors  and  spectators  gathered  for  the  i 
sale.  Many  of  the  treasures  when  | 
placed  on  an  easel  for  observation  ^ 
brought  murmers  of  admiration. 

Highest  Price  $640 

The  highest  price  bid  for  a  single 
item  was  $640  which  Gabriel  Wells,  a 
dealer,  paid  for  the  extremely  rare 
original  broadside  report  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Boston  Tea  Party  meeting,  a 
four-column  folio  printed  in  Dec.  1, 
1773,  by  Edes  and  Gill,  reporting  to 
the  people  of  Boston  a  meeting  held 
to  determine  what  could  be  done 
about  the  “detestable”  East  India  Co. 
tea  just  arrived  in  the  harbor.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  broadside  was  the 
original  autograph  manuscript,  writ¬ 
ten  and  signed  by  Governor  Hutchin¬ 
son,  commanding  the  meeting  to  be 
dissolved. 

Mr.  Wells  paid  $560,  the  second  best 
price  of  the  auction,  for  a  complete 
original  manuscript  of  Washington 
Irving’s  “Legends  of  the  Conquest  of 
Spain.”  The  manuscript  numbered 
396  pages  in  eight  volumes  and  was 
pasted  down  upon  the  blank  leaves  of  ! 
a  scrapbook.  The  work,  which  con-  ■ 
tained  approximately  55,000  words,  j 
was  written  by  Irving  at  Alhambra. 
Spain,  in  the  summer  of  1829. 

Two  books  of  the  ornithological 
works  of  John  Gould  brought  $550 
each,  William  J.  Campbell,  a  dealer, 
purchased  “The  Birds  of  Asia”  that 
was  done  in  thirty-five  parts  in  seven 
volumes.  It  was  illustrated  with  530 
hand-colored  plates. 

An  original  autograph  manuscript 
of  “A  Horse’s  Tale,”  by  Mark  Twain, 
was  sold  to  A.  F.  Goldsmith,  Inc., 
dealers,  for  $500.  The  manuscript, 
signed  five  times,  was  written  on  170 
pages  and  included  approximately 
19,000  words.  The  manuscript  was 
signed  “Mark  Twain”  twice,  “S.  L. 
C  ”  “M.  T.”  and  “S.  L.  Clemens.” 

Dickens'  Letter  Brings  $330 

M.  A.  Linah,  an  agent,  paid  $425 
for  “The  Birds  of  New  Guinea,”  by 
John  Gould,  in  the  original  twenty- 
five  parts  in  boards.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  after  Gould’s  death  by  R.  Bow- 
dler  Sharpe.  The  book  was  in  five 
volumes  and  contained  320  hand-col¬ 
ored  plates. 

A  200-word  letter  written  by 
Charles  Dickens  to  William  Charles 
Macready,  the  actor,  on  Sept.  21,  1839, 
in  which  the  author  mentions  “Nicho¬ 
las  Nickleby.”  Bought  by  A.  Pforz- 
heimer  for  $330. 

The  National  Edition  of  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  40  volumes  bound 
in  full  red  levant  morocco  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1906-8.  Bought  by  Thoms 
and  Eron,  Inc.,  for  $325. 

“A  Monograph  of  the  Trochilidac, 
or  Family  of  Humming  Birds,”  by 
John  Gould,  six  volumes  illustrated 
with  418  hand-colored  plates,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1861.  Bought  by  a  private 
collector  for  $550. 
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THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET  SMI.Tt2.S2S.t3— 41%  OF  OHIO'S  6R0CERV  SALES 


“See  how  we’ve  inckjetUed  our  SoIes 


Here  are  two  markets  in  one — Greater 
Cleveland  itself,  and  the  26  counties 
adjacent — doing  36.2%  of  the  entire  Re¬ 
tail  sales  volume  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  two  largest  markets  in  the  state — 
BOTH  covered  with  the  Plain  Dealer  at 
ONE  LOW  cost! 

That’s  important  to  sales  managers  and 
manufacturers  because  they  can  increase 
sales  and  reduce  selling  costs  in  the 
Cleveland  2  for  1  market  —  one  of  the 
most  productive  markets  in  the  United 
States. 

Ask  your  distributor  or  representative 
in  Northeastern  Ohio  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  2  for  1  market — Cleveland 
and  the  26  county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  to  tell  you  how  the 
Plain  Dealer  covers  this  Cleveland 
2  for  1  market  at  ONE  LOW  cost. 

New  York  Representative,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


GROCERY  SALES  VOLUME 


Slate  of  Ohio 


abba  Velanc 

''  ''  ®  ”  3S  Wteks— 192* 

’Cuyahoga  County  .  (Cleveland)  $57,261,325.29 

"26  Counties  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland)  46,312,455.59 
Hamilton  County  (Cincinnati)  32,647,784.56 

Franklin  County  .  .  (Columbus)  22.594,535.65 

Lucas  County  . (Toledo)  .  17,823,787.11 

Summit  County  .  (.\kron)  .  16,816,966.80 

.Montgomery  County  (Dayton) .  13,231,217.42 

’Mahoning  County  (Youngstown)  12,952,692.60 

'Stark  County  . (Canton) .  10,589,082.65 

Total  for  above  9  markets  $230,259,850.67 
Grand  total  for  state  .  $298,085,071.41 

‘Iniuu,,  Arras  «|  COMFACT  CL/.S  Cl.  I.VO  MAKktT 

5.7% 


COUNTY  MAHONING  STARK 

IAIir«N)  COUNTY  COUNTY 

•  lYMHfitowii)  (CanfoRl 

$16,816,960.80  $12,952,692.60  $10,589,082.65 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


I 
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Sokolsky,  Oursler 
See  Attack  on 
Advertising 

Part  of  Attack  on  American 
Way  of  life  .  .  .  Urge 
Educational  Program 

George  Sokolsky.  columnist  for  the 
^ew  York  Herald  Tribune  and  author 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  advertising 
in  Liberty  magazine,  and  Fulton 
Oursler,  editor  of  Liberty,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  at  luncheon  Thursday  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  being  attacked  particularly 
through  our  youth  in  high  schools, 
and  urged  that  business,  industry  and 
advertising  men  must  fight  together 
to  save  this  country  from  collec¬ 
tivism. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  stated  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life”  and  that  it  must  be  maintained 
as  an  important  unit  in  the  circle  of 
production  and  distribution  in  th^ 
country.  He  gave  advertising  credit 
for  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world  that  prevails  in  this  nation. 

NvcMtary  for  Stoodord 

“If  advertising  is  removed,  or  cur¬ 
tailed.  or  controlled,  then  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  living  cannot  be 
maintained,”  he  said.  There  are 
some  who  want  our  system  of  life 
to  fail  because  they  believe  in  an¬ 
other.”  They  want  government  con¬ 
trol  of  factories  and  labor,  he  said, 
adding  that  they  are  attacking  our 
system  of  life  at  every  point  and  that 
the  attack  on  advertising  is  just  a 
detail. 

“Every  industry  must  organize  not 
in  defense  but  in  exposition  of  its 
services  to  the  people,”  he  urged. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  admitted  there  may 
be  errors  made  in  advertising  and 
that  there  may  be  a  few  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  who  don’t  follow  the  rules, 
“but  you  don’t  condemn  a  process 
of  life  because  someone  was  wrong 
or  immoral,”  he  added.  “You  must 
maintain  that  process  of  life.” 

Both  Mr.  Sokolsky  and  Mr.  Oursler 
point^  out  that  the  si^arhead  of  the 
attack  against  advertising  is  ^ing 
made  in  the  schools  where  the  “chil¬ 
dren  are  being  subjected  to  a  con¬ 
stant  barrage  of  propaganda.”  False 
ideas  are  being  taught  in  the  schools, 
they  said. 

Good  Poblic  Rooction 

Mr.  Oursler  reported  on  the  public 
reaction  to  the  articles  which  he  has 
been  running  for  several  weeks  and 
said  that  “their  interest  astounded 
me.”  He  said  that  the  readers  are 
keenly  interested  in  advertising  and 
“to  them  it  is  a  part  of  the  folkways 
of  the  country.”  Hundreds  of  letters 
from  readers  he  said,  “disclosed  that 
propaganda  against  advertising  has 
gone  much  farther  than  I  had  ever 
dreamed,”  and  that  “many  were  con¬ 
vinced  by  guinea  pig  agitators  and 
educational  termites  that  there  was 
no  other  side  to  the  question.” 

Mr.  Oursler  felt  that  the  fight  in 
behalf  of  advertising  is  a  vital  one 
and  thinks  that  “this  can  lead  to  a 
cleansing  process  in  the  public  mind, 
especially  among  the  young  people 
where  the  greatest  damage  is  being 
done.” 

■ 

H.  G.  WELLS  SERIAL 

The  New  York  Sun  will  start  the 
daily  serialization  of  a  new  book,  “The 
Holy  Terror,”  by  H.  G.  Wells  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  Dec.  3.  The  book,  which  has 
never  before  been  published,  will  ap¬ 
pear  daily  in  the  Sun  for  about  seven 
weeks. 


Hearst  Circulators 
May  Strike  in  Chicago 

(By  telegraph  to  Kdito*  &  Pi'bi.ishf.r) 

Chicago,  Dec.  1 — Branch  managers 
of  the  Chicago  Hearst  newspapers 
voted  177  to  2  last  night  to  take  strike 
action  as  a  group  and  if  necessary  to 
recommend  a  strike  by  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  local  Hearst  papers  if 
demands  are  not  met  to  stem  threat¬ 
ened  firing  in  the  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments. 

A  meeting  of  the  entire  Hearst 
plant  guild  unit  has  been  called  for 
tonight  to  consider  recommendations 
of  the  branch  manager  division  of  the 
Hearst  guild  unit. 

Demands  of  the  guild  are:  1 — Re¬ 
store  branch  boundaries  and  person¬ 
nel  status  as  of  Nov.  1. 

2 —  Restore  all  circulation  men  other 
than  branch  managers  at  no  reduc¬ 
tion  of  pay. 

3 —  Agree  to  open  guild  negotiations 
not  later  than  Dec.  10  for  a  signed  in¬ 
dustrial  contract  for  all  departments 
in  which  the  guild  claimed  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  except  the  employes  claimed  by 
the  mechanical  unions.  Status  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  editorial,  circulation  and 
business  office  to  be  frozen  until  the 
contract  has  been  signed. 

The  threatened  guild  action  is  a 
result  of  a  reported  layoff  of  30  to  40 
circulation  employes  and  a  notice  to 
the  guild  of  contemplated  discharge  of 
10  employes  in  the  Herald  &  Examiner 
editorial  departments. 

JOHN  E,  KING 

John  E.  King,  68,  publisher,  Hemet 
(Cal.)  News,  past  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn.,  and  in  1921  vice-president  for 
California  of  the  National  Eklitorial 
Assn.,  died  Nov.  26  at  a  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  hospital  following  a  two-week 
illness.  He  entered  the  newspaper 
business  at  the  age  of  11  as  a  printer’s 
apprentice  at  Laketon,  Ind.,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  established  the  Larchwood 
(la.)  Leader,  became  part  owner  of 
the  Rock  Rapids  (la.)  Review,  estab¬ 
lished  the  Adrian  (Minn.)  Democrat, 
published  the  Red  Lake  Falls  (Minn.) 
Gazette,  and  established  the  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Daily  Sentinel  before  going 
to  California  and  purchasing  the  News 
in  1912.  He  was  president  of  the 
Southwest  Minnesota  Editorial  Assn, 
from  1894  to  1896.  His  widow,  a  son, 
Homer  D.  King,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Hemet  News,  a  daughter  and 
his  mother  and  sister  survive. 

E.  J.  POWERS  RETURNS 

E.  J.  Powers  of  E.  J.  Powers  Co., 
(Chicago  publishers’  representative,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  following  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 


Providence  Sunday  Journal 


105,000  each  Sunday 
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Transmission  of  Race 
News  Barred  in  Penn. 

(By  telegraph  to  Uditur  &  PcblisherI 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  1 — Before  ad¬ 
journing  last  night  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  passed  one  of  three  anti¬ 
gambling  bills  to  halt  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  racing  information  to  bookies 
in  the  state. 

The  bill  which  finally  passed  and 
was  sent  to  Governor  Earle  for  his 
signature  was  seen  as  a  restrainer  to 
the  Pennsylvania  activities  of  the 
Nationwide  News  Service,  allegedly 
operated  by  M.  L.  Annenberg,  and 
furnishing  race  news  to  subscribers. 
The  bill  makes  transmission  of  race 
news  to  be  used  for  gambling  purposes, 
punishable  by  one  to  three  years  in 
prison,  and  a  $5,000  maximum  fine. 
Utilities  are  prohibited  from  furnish¬ 
ing  such  wire  service.  The  measure, 
it  is  believed,  will  not  affect  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  would  other  bills  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  were  scrapped  by  the 
House. 


ANTON  C.  WEISS 

Anton  C.  Weiss,  75,  publisher,  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  Herald  from  1891  until 
his  retirement  in  1921,  and  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  director  from  1909  to  1921, 
died  Nov.  27  from  pneumonia.  After 
selling  his  interest  in  the  Herald  to 
Paul  Block  and  M.  F.  Hanson,  in  1921, 
he  entered  the  banking  and  investment 
field.  He  went  to  Duluth  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
in  1884.  In  1891,  after  the  Duluth 
Herald  had  experienced  considerable 
financial  difficulty,  he  was  invited  to 
take  over  its  management  and  he 
remained  its  active  head  until  he  sold 
out  to  the  Block-Hanson  interests. 
His  wife,  a  daughter,  Louise,  and  a 
son,  John,  survive. 


STRIKE  DEADLOCK 

Negotiations  between  the  Merj^i 
thaler  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
the  United  Electrical  Radio  and 
chine  Workers  of  America,  a  Congi 
of  Industrial  Organizations 
for  settlement  of  the  strike  call 
against  the  company  by  Local  1 
Nov.  14,  continued  this  week  as  Ei 
TOR  &  Publisher  went  to  press,  w 
no  indication  that  a  settlement  wou. 
be  reached  soon.  Mediation  by  tl 
New  York  State  Labor  Relatioi 
Board,  which  had  been  requested  t 
the  local,  has  been  withheld,  Han 
L.  Gage.  Mergenthaler  vice-presiden 
told  E  &  P,  and,  it  is  believed.  whe| 
a  settlement  is  reached,  it  wiU  b] 
without  benefit  of  a  third  party.  Pick 
eting  continues. 

ROBERT  EUGENE  LORToJ 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Nov.  30— Robert  EuT 
gene  Lorton,  24,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Tulsa  World,  died  today  from  j 
cerebral  hemorrhage  suffered  yester 
day.  At  his  bedside  were  his  widow 
the  former  Beverley  Rogers  of  At 
lanta,  and  his  parents,  Eugene  Lor 
ton,  owner  and  publisher  of 
World,  and  Mrs.  Lorton.  He  is  surl 
vived  also  by  a  son.  After  his  gradm 
ation  from  Washington  and  Lee  Unij 
versity,  Mr.  Lorton  served  five  year] 
apprenticeship,  working  in  all  depart 
ments  of  his  father’s  newspaper. 

ADSIT  LEAVING  SNPA 

Harry  B.  Adsit,  SNPA  labor  commiJ 
sioner  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  hJ 
resigned  effective  Jan.  15,  1939,  to  ac 
cept  a  position  to  assist  N.  S.  Mac 
neish,  business  manager  of  the  Nei, 
York  World-Telegram,  according  to  an 
SNPA  announcement.  Mr.  Ad^ 
joined  the  SNPA  in  April,  1937,  follow 
ing  his  resignation  as  business  mar. 
ager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Con 
mercial  Appeal. 
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MICHIGAN’S  A  MUST 
L  AGAIN - 

Space  buyers  and  newspaper  list  makers  are 
again  favoring  Michigan,  because  with  automotive 
production  schedules  going  up  Michigan  is  again 
leading  the  recovery  parade  —  just  as  it  did  in 
1933-37.  The  Miehigan  Section  of  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  is  rnu.sf  reading  these  days.  Ask  1.  A.  Klein. 
50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York;  or  John  E.  Lutz. 
435  N.  Michigan  .4v  eniie.  Chicago. 


BOOTH 


NEWSPAPERS 


Grand  Rapids  Press 

Flint  Journal  Bay  City  Times 

Saginaw  News  Jarkson  Citizen  Patriot 


Muskegon  Chronicle 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Ann  Arbor  News 
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New  York  Office 
dan  a.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  Sf. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


It  is  in  Classified  Advertising  that  the  people  hove  opportunity  to  express  their  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  value  of  an  advertising  medium.  Significantly  enough  they  voluntarily 
select  The  Star  as  their  major  means  of  reaching  the  public  with  Classified  Ads, 
which  are  unsolicited. 

The  record  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1938  is  as  follows: 

The  Star- 

Printed  in  Classified  Advertising . 3,635,087  lines 

2nd  paper . 1,673,695 

3rd  paper . 1,350,417  3,024,112  ” 

The  Star's  lead  over  the 

2nd  and  3rd  papers  combined .  610,975  lines 

It  is  this  consistency  of  The  Star's  advertising  leadership  in  ALL  classifications — lo¬ 
cal,  national  and  classified — month  after  month  and  year  after  year,  that  estab¬ 
lishes  its  prestige  as  the  No.  1  Newspaper  in  America's  No.  1  Market. 

Seek  business  where  there  is  business,  and  in  the  Washington  Market  you  need 
only  The  Star. 


An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
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Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 

Tribune  Tower 


Classified  Advertising  In 


America’s  Nok  1  Market 
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CLEVELAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


bargaining  subjects,  including  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  service  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  contract  copies;  reduction  in 
the  frequency  of  wire  service  shop 
papers  and  their  placement  on  a  bul¬ 
letin  instead  of  periodical  basis;  non¬ 
replacement  of  International  Repre¬ 
sentative  Morgan  Hull  during  his 
six-month  leave  of  absence  just 
i>egun  and  assignment  of  the  news 
editor  of  the  Guild  Reporter  to  or¬ 
ganizing  work  during  part  of  his 
working  time;  sharp  restriction  of  the 
use  of  telegrams  and  long  distance 
telephone,  and  automatic  rejection  of 
all  collect  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages. 


Printers  Balk  Peace 
Move  in  Wilkes-Barre 


SURE  I  WANT 
ANOTHER  AD 
TODAY,  JOE  . 
THE  WOMEN 
PACK  THE 
STORE  EVERY 
TIME  I 
ADVERTISE  IN 
YOUR  PAPER. 
WHAT'S  THE 
FORMULA'? 


ITU  Local  Refuses  to  Let  Members  Return  After 
Sunday  Independent  Signs  Guild 
Contract . .  .  All  Papers  Idle 


WILKES-BARRE,  Pa.,  Dec.  1 — Mem-  Barre,  use  his  good  efforts  to  settle 
bers  of  Wilkes-Barre  Typographi-  the  strike.  The  Times  said  it  appeared 
"cal  Union  Local  167,  who  were  forced  as  if  “good  leadership”  was  needed  to 
out  of  work  by  a  strike  called  Oct.  1  adjust  the  dispute, 
against  this  city’s  four  newspapers  by  Mr.  Watson  said  the  Independent 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Newspaper  Guild,  agreement  was  “an  honorable  peace.” 
yesterday  afternoon  vot^  not  to  al-  He  indicated  both  sides  had  granted 

low  its  members  employed  on  the  concessions  as  compared  with  the  _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sunday  Independent  to  return  to  original  basis  for  negotiations  and  said  <,£  the  H.  H.  MtKiJlLU-e  Sjmdicate  and 
work.  neither  side  had  suffered  “humiliation  later  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 

The  Independent  Nov.  28  signed  a  or  hurt.”  ciated  Newspapers,  and  a  former 

contract  with  the  guild,  the  first  sue-  On  Nov.  29,  strikers  received  word  editor  of  McClure’s  magazine,  died 
ce^ful  Mnciliatory  move  by  either  from  Harrisburg  that  the  Pennsyl-  Nov.  24  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  apart- 

vania  Unemployment  Compensation  ment  in  the  Whist  Club,  New  York, 

-  -  -  .of  which  he  had  been  secretary  and 

The  Sunday  paper  was  to  checks  to  them.  Strikers  will  be  eli-  manager  for  the  last  year. 

^  ranging  from  ^  publicist 

a  mmimum  of  $7.50  to  a  ma^mum  of  association  with  his  cousin  S.  S.  Mc- 
^5  a  week  for  a  ^nod  of  13  weeks,  ^lure,  founder  of  the  magazine  that 
•^e  states  unemployment  compensa-  McClure  founded 

tion  system  is  maintained  by  a  pay- 

roll  tax  on  employers.  oneratinc  it  until  he  became  manager 


side  in  the  dispute  which  has  left  this  _  _ .  . 

city  without  local  newspapers  for  two  Bureau  had  issued  the  first  benefit 
months.  ~  _ 

resume  publication  Dec.  4. 

Wont  City>Wid*  Contracts 
Printers  today  took  the  stand  they 
would  continue  to  tie-up  all  papei's — 
three  dailies  and  the  independent — 
until  the  papers  signed  individual 
contracts  simultaneously.  They  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  union’s  scale  committee 

for  “further  study”  the  Independent’s  UNDER  THE  HEAD  “Start  That 
offer  of  the  old  scale  with  a  new  one-  Drive  to  Collect  Dues!”  a  page  one 
week  paid  vacation  clause.  editorial  in  the  Dec.  1  issue  of  the 

Following  the  meeting,  Frank  Me-  Guild  Reporter,  points  out  that  there  seriously  ill, 
Donough,  printer’s  chairman,  an-  is  outstanding  more  than  $50,000  in 
nounced:  “If  contracts  could  be  ad-  back  dues.  The  Reporter  exhorts  the 
justed  on  a  city-wide  basis  there  is  a  ANG  membership  of  “close  to  18,000” 
possibility  that  the  Independent  could  to  “pay  up  its  back  dues”  and  pub- 
publish  Sunday.”  lishes  an  International  Executive 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  Board  financial  report  showing,  that 
printers  normally  start  work  Wednes-  as  of  Sept.  30,  the  ANG  owed  $19,- 
day  for  the  Sunday  paper.  Their  ac-  063.08  in  debts  “to  other  labor  organi- 
tion  today  precluded  that.  zations,  to  officers,  officials  and  other 

Col.  E.  G.  Smith,  Times-Lead^r  pub-  representatives  of  the  ANG  and  to 
lisher,  said  today  the  city’s  publishers  trade  creditors.” 

would  meet  with  representatives  of  Elsewhere  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Local  167  tomorrow  morning  to  open  Reporter,  the  ANG  quarterly  budget, 
printers’  contract  negotiations.  adopted  by  the  lEB,  is  published 

Meanwhile,  in  New  York  Morris  showring  economies  for  the  current 
Watson,  ANG  executive  vice-presi-  quarter — Dec.,  1938,  to  Feb.,  1939 — 
dent,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  adopted  by  '  ‘  “ 

printers’  action  leaves  no  other  course  100.70,  the 
for  the  guild  to  follow  but  to  “sit  cuts  $1,932.3 
tight.”  He  pointed  out  the  guild-In-  ter’s  expeiu 
dependent  contract  contains  a  clause  and  $2341  .C 
which  does  not  require  guild  members  ceding  that, 
to  go  through  a  picket  line  in  event  Economies 
of  a  strike.  cording  to 

The  guild’s  strike  against  the  local  continuatior 
papers  —  Times-Leader,  Record,  and  semi-month 
Evening  News  —  continued.  Publica-  nounced,  in 
tion  of  all  four  papers  had  been  sus-  duction  in 
pended  since  two  days  after  the  strike  cals  on  orj 
began. 

Ceatroct  Claotes  o 

The  guild  contract  gives  the  Inde-  ^  \ 

pendent  staff  a  guild  shop,  a  five-day  V 

40-hour  week,  up  to  2®  weeks’  sev- 
erance  pay,  full  pay  for  sick  leave  a 
and  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay, 
and  preferential  hiring. 

The  pay  schedule  follows:  begin-  V||IIR 
ners  as  correspondents  and  reporters, 

$25  a  week  which  scales  up  to  $42.50 
after  five  years;  desk  men,  rewrite 
men  and  copy  readers,  $25  for  begin- 
ners,  up  to  $47.50  after  five  years; 
business  office  employes,  $15  for  be-  V  V 

ginners,  $27.50  after  four  years;  out- 
side  advertising  men  and  collectors, 

$18  for  beginners,  $37.50  after  four 
years. 

On  the  day  signing  of  the  contract  ^ 

was  announced,  the  Scranton  Times  i 
editorially  suggested  that  the  agree- 
ment  be  used  as  a  basis  for  settlement  ;  ''2^^ 

of  the  dispute  between  the  Wilkes-  I 
Barre  dailies  and  the  guild  and  that  ^  ~  ’''■iM 
Governor-elect  Arthur  H.  James,  a 
resident  of  Plymouth,  near  Wilkes-  ; 


IT’S  MO 
SECF?ET! 
THOSE 
SPARKLING 
WOMAM'S  PA6E 
STORIES  WE 
OET  FROMMEA 
SERVICE  ^W 
THE  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS  KEEP 
THE  WOMEN 
READING  OUR 
PAPER  EVERV 
DAY...  AND 
BETTER  VEX 
EVERV  STORY 
IS  REALLY  A 

springboard 

INTO  YOUR  AP! 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  ony  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  proM  atsoeiafioiis 
.  .  .  mageuinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
'^e  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

Personnel  Bureau  main- 
toins  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  we^)  in  all 
parts  of  tiie  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


NEA  Home  Page 
Features  Are 
Building  Linage 
for  Hundreds  of 
Newspapers.  Why 
Not  Yours? 
Write  for  Details- 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Ckicaqe— 35  East  Wackar  Driva 
•23S7  Tavlot  Straat 


Los  Aagglai 
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with  LANTERNS 


■  So  says  a  well-known  composing  room  fore¬ 
man;  and  his  statement  "checks”  with  other  ex¬ 
pressions— less  picturesque,  perhaps,  but  more 
specific— received  from  other  Intertype  users. 

■  For  example,  one  superintendent  claims  "a 
saving  of  50  per  cent  in  time  on  grocery  ads  since 
installing  the  Streamlined  Intertype  Mixer."  He 
then  goes  on  to  describe  an  even  better  showing 
on  one  particular  ad,  as  follows:  "One  food  store 
uses  a  full  page  every  week.  Before  installing 
the  Mixer,  the  machine  and  floor  time  was  eight 
hours.  Now  the  total  time  is  three  hours." 

■  Another  superintendent  estimates  savings  of 
$35  per  week  effected  by  two  four-deck  Stream¬ 


lined  Intertypes.  He  states:  "Approximately  70 
per  cent  of  the  ad  copy  and  all  of  the  heads  hove 
been  transferred  to  the  Intertype  keyboard.  This 
has  not  only  been  the  means  of  eliminating  all 
overtime  in  the  ad  department,  but  it  has  also 
speeded  up  composition  on  heads  and  news 
matter  to  a  point  where  we  now  have  our  paper 
out  on  time  with  much  less  effort  and  confusion." 

■  Investigate  the  service  records  of  modern 
Streamlined  Intertypes.  Probably  you,  too,  will 
discover  a  method  of  effecting  large  savings  of 
time  and  money.  Write  Intertype  Corporation, 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  for  further  details 
about  these  modern  machines. 


STEP  AHEAD  with  INTERTYPE 


. . .  than  go  back  to 
horse-and-buggy  methods  of  setting  display 


e> 


J.  M,  Masterson  College  New  York  and  Chelsea 

'  Preparatory  School.  He  is  married, 

Leaving  R.  Hoe  the  father  of  a  son,  John  Duncan,  and 

,  .  „  , ,  ,  1  lives  in  East  Williston,  L.  I. 

John  M.  Masterson,  widely  known  a 

throughout  the  newspaper  and  print-  lOd  J 

ing  fields,  this  week  announced  his  QI  V^ieVeianQ 

resignation  as  ChoritV  Gome 
vice  -  president 

and  general  eighth  annual  Cleveland  Plain 

sales  manager  of  Dealer  Charity  Football  game,  pre- 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  ef-  sented  as  a  community  program  and 
fective  Dec.  31.  staged  in  the  Cleveland  Municipal 
« I  Masterson  Stadium  with  1500  players  in  28  bands 

I  ^  plans  an  ex-  providing  music,  attracted  54,164  in  a 

4  tended  vacation  snow  storm  on  Nov.  26  to  see  Cathe- 
in  the  South  be-  ^^^1  Latin  defeat  West  Tech,  7  to  0,  for 
H  fore  resuming  Greater  Cleveland  scholastic 

business  activ-  championship  and  the  Plain  Dealer 
ities. 

^ He  has  been  John  A.  Crawford  of  the  Plain 
,  . .  . .  .  with  the  Hoe  Dealer,  game  manager,  estimated  that 

J.  as  arson  company  in  va-  ll'®  schools’  medical  aid  fimd 

rious  executive  capacities  since  1919,  would  receive  in  excess  of  $6,500,  and 
having  served  as  assistant  secretary  daily  s  Give-A-Christmas  Fund 

and  secretary  of  the  corporation,  as-  oiore  than  $9,500.  Expenses  of  the 
sistant  sales  manager,  and  then  vice-  ran  about  $9,000,  being  borne  by 

president  and  sales  manager.  receipts. 

Before  joining  R.  Hoe,  Mr.  Master- 

son  was  secretary  to  the  president  of  ®  ,  attendance  was  47  ^ 

the  Greenwich  Bank.  New  York,  ^  attendance  was  47,J15. 

served  as  assistant  to  the  chief  clerk.  /^rr«p  cc/^TT/^XT 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Navy,  A 

Washington,  and  from  1917  to  1919  he  The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Nov.  27  carried  a  24-page  special  tab- 
with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  France.  loid  Christmas  gift  section  placed  by 

Mr.  Masterson  was  bom  in  Pough-  Altman’s  store.  Hundreds  of  gifts 
keepsie,  March  2,  1897,  attended  high  were  illustrated  in  half-tone  and  large 
school  in  New  York  and  later  at-  coupons  were  provided  for  ordering 


Spac« 
buyers 
«r»  r«dRy 
himen  fdl»> 


spite  all 
.  agency  talk  to 

J  the  contrary). 

Why,  some  of 
them  are  proud 
daddies— and  come 
Christmas  mornings 
fheir  kiddies  can't  get 
near  the  electrical  train 
n  or  mechanical  set  (that 

daddy  bought  supposedly  ^  ^ 

for  them)!  Well,  we  have 
our  own  little  gift  for  space 
buyers — no  subtle  bribe  of  h 

ultra-ultra  cigars  or  inefficient  m/y/ 
desk  sets — but  the  facts  of  our 
market  all  wrapped  up  in  this 
2  colum's  by  12  inches  advertisement. 

Here  they  are:  MARKET  —  Albany, 
third  in  the  United  States  in  retail  sales 
per  capital  BUSINESS  INDEX — 86.2% 
of  the  workers  have  white-collars  jobs — 
steady  employment,  steady  pay!  MEDIUM 
— ^The  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS,  Albany’s  only 
evening  newspaper,  with  a  circuiation 
coverage  as  high  as  Ivory’s  purity  figure. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


ALBANY’S  ONLY  EVENING  NEWSPAPEB 


KOK  DECEMBER  3,  1938 
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Third  Annaal 

Traffic  !§afety  Cash  Awards 

Reporters — Editorial  W riters— Cartoonists— Photographers 
C.  I.  T.  SAFETY  FOUNDATIOIV 

Established  Dtay^  1936  by  C.l.T.  Corporation 


more  than 


$3000.00 


more  than 


$3000.00 


AWARDS  FOR  i93S  TO  NEWSPAPERMEN 


REPORTERS:  S1150.00 

To  reporters  writing  the  best  stories  or  series  of  stories 
on  traffie  aceidents  or  hazards  of  a  de«eriptive  nature 
and  preferably  productive  of  worthwhile  ehanges  in 
traffic  control  or  public  driving  eare: 

first  . S500  third  . SlOO 

second  .  250  fourth  .  50 

10  honorable  ineiitions . S25  each 

EDITORIAL  RITERS;  S900.00 

To  editorial  writers  producing  the  best  single  editorial 
or  series  of  editorials  of  the  year  on  traffie  safety  and 
the  traffie  problem: 

first  . S50I)  third  . SlOO 

second  .  250  fourth  .  50 

CARTOONISTS:  $750.(M) 

To  cartoonists  for  the  best  cartoons  or  strips  dealing 
with  traffie  dangers  and  traffie  safety: 

first  . $400  tliird  . SlOO 

sectunl  .  200  fourth  .  50 

PH0T0(;RAPHERS:  $550.00 

r*)  eainerainen  for  the  most  eonstruetive  pictures  em¬ 
phasizing  hazardous  <‘un«litions  residting  in  aceidents. 
or  aeei«lents  themselves  if  ad  judg<‘d  efleetive  of  proper 
pidtlie  reaction: 

first  . S300  third  .  ST5 

second  .  150  fourth  .  25 

Grand  Award 

To  the  person  or  organization  in  any  line  of 
endeavor,  who  is  deeme<I  to  have  contributed 
the  most  during  the  year  to  the  cause  of  traffie 
safetv,  a  grand  award  of  $5,000.00  will  be  made. 


AWARD  CONDITIONS 


ELIBILITY 


Any  regular  employee  of  any  newspaper  <»r  newspaper  syndicale 
in  the  United  States  is  eligible  to  compete  for  the  newspapermen'- 
awards  it  engaged  in  any  of  the  four  hranche-  of  newspaper  work 
for  which  award-  are  made. 


TIME  LIMIT 

Entries  to  he  sent  to  the  C.l.T.  Safety  Koumlalion.  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  \  ork,  hy  or  before  Dec.  31,  1938.  If  entrie-  are  to  include 
material  published  the  latter  part  of  December.  1938.  then  shipment 
may  be  made  up  to  Jan.  10,  1939.  provided  the  Foundation  is  so 
notified  in  writing  on  or  before  Dec.  31,  1938. 

.MATERIAL  TO  BE  SI  BMITTED 

(.andidales  for  awards  -hall  submit  tear  -heels  from  new-paper- 
proving  ]iublicatinn.  and  shall  submit  proof  of  author-hip  and 
employment  (original  photograph-  and  cartoons  mu-t  be  attached). 
Submit  material  to  the  Foundation  with  letter  of  application  for 
award. 

The  C.l.T.  Safety  F'oundation  cannot  be  held  re-pon-ible  for  the 
return  of  any  material  submitted.  However,  the  F'oundation  will 
endeavor  to  return  unawarded  entries  in  the  new-paper  classifica¬ 
tions  when  requested  to  do  -o.  The  (M.T.  .Safely  F'oundation  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  use  winning  entries  without  further  obligation 
to  the  contestant,  in  whatever  manner  it  sees  fit.  Entries  to  be 
considered  for  awards  must  be  accompanied  by  permission  of  the 
publi-hers  to  reproduce  same. 

Jl  DCl.Nf;  AM)  ANNOl  NCEMENT 

The  board  of  judges  will  be  appointed  after  the  closing  date  of 
the  contest.  Their  derisions  shall  he  final  and  they  shall  have 
the  sole  right  to  determine  eligibility,  and  to  reject  any  or  all 
entries  if  they  deem  them  unworthy.  Announrenients  of  the 
awards  will  )-<>  maile  as  soon  as  po-  ibie  thereafter  lO  new  paper- 
generally  and  interested  magazines. 


The  Foundation  cannot  undertake  to  enter  into  correspondence  re¬ 
garding  awards  or  judges'  decisions,  except  that  additional  copies  of 
these  rules  and  regulations  nil!  be  sent  upon  retptest. 


V^INNERS  OF  1937  AWARDS 

REPORTERS:  1st— Jack  Dkirv,  Nashville  Banner;  2nd  Howard  Wentworth,  If  ash  in  gt  on  Tost;  3rd  and  4ih-tied  I.  E.  Kirk¬ 
land,  Kansas  City  Kansan;  Harry  B.  Moses,  Dallas  Journal;  Honorable  mention  Richard  F'owler.  Kansas  City  Missouri  Star; 

Lester  H.  McCrea.  Canton  Ohio  Repository;  John  Montcoviery,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Blair  Moody.  Detroit  News; 

Donald  Short,  New  York  Journal  and  American;  C.  O.  Skinner,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

EDITORIAL  WRITERS:  1st — E.  W.  Keever.  Dayton  Ohio  Herald;  2nd  — H.  .4.  Van  Di  sen,  Gary  Post  Tribune;  3rd— W.  ,A. 

Dai  cherty,  Kansas  City  Ktmsan;  4th  John  M.  Clark,  ff  ashington  Post. 

C.ARTOONISTS:  Isl— C.  D.  Batchelor,  .\eic  York  Daily  News;  2nd  Jerry  (Costello,  Albany  Knickerbocker  News;  3rd  (^eori.e 
White.  Tampa  Tribune;  4lh  Keith  Teviple.  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune. 

PHOTOGR.APHERS:  1st  — Irvini;  Lash  and  Earl  N.  Heap.  If  ashington.  D.  C.  Star;  2nd  — Ralph  B.  Jones.  Atlanta  Journal;  3rd 
James  f^RossLEY,  Akron  Times  Press;  Itli- Harry  (ioouwiN,  ff  ashington  Post. 

Submit  material  with  letter  of  applieation  for  award  not  later  than  Deeember  .31,  1938, 
in  aeeordanee  with  the  foregoing  rules,  to 

C:.  I.  T.  SAFETY  FOI  YDATIOA 

ONE  PARK  .WENLE . NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

SPONSORS  OF  THE  C.  I.  T.  SEMINARS  OF  SAFETY  FOR  NEWSPAPERMEN 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE? 


E  D  I  I  r^  JR  I  A  L 


HOW  SICK  WAS  PIUS  XI? 

NEWSPAPER  READERS  and  radio  listeners  of 
all  faiths  were  shoeked  last  week  to  learn  from 
headlines  and  bulletins  that  Pope  Pius  XI  was 
seriously,  if  not  fatally,  ill.  The  one  ruler  in 
Europe  who  has  not  hesitated  to  s|>eak  courage¬ 
ously  against  dictator.ship  and  all  of  its  evils — 
his  pa.ssing  at  this  juncture  would  have  carried 
more  than  the  usual  tragedy  implied  in  the  death 


Bow  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  hear  me:  for  I  am 
poor  and  needy. — Psalms  LXXXVI;  1. 

TOO  MANY  AUTOMOBILES? 


THE  SOUTHLAND  MILL 

GROUND  should  be  broken  soon  for  the  news 
print  mill  at  Lufkin,  Texas,  if  the  loan  hy  tht 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  of 
means  that  the  project’s  financial  troubles  have 
been  solved. 

Only  approval  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  of  the  sale  of  stock  to  raise 
$1,615,000  cash  stands  in  the  way  of  construe- 


of  a  Pope. 

The  news  reflected  this  anxiety.  The  \  atican’s 
evident  efforts  to  minimize  the  .‘•erious  character 
t>f  the  illness  were  discounted,  and  newspain-r 
makers  and  readers  alike,  recalling  the  long  and 
‘•rave  illness  of  the  Po|M'  two  years  ago.  prepared 
for  the  worst.  Within  H  hours  came  the  news 
tliat  His  Holiness  was  rwovering.  Two  days  later, 
he  was  pursuing  his  normal  routine. 

Dest'rvedly  or  not,  we  fear  that  newspapers  are 
«-oming  out  of  this  cri.sis  slightly  bruised.  Older 
readers  will  recall  that  some  pajjers  and  some 
press  .services  “jmn{)ed  the  gun”  when  several  of 
this  Po{>e’s  jvredece.s.sors  lay  dying,  and  had  them 
<lead  in  headlines  hours  Ivefore  the  Vatican  con¬ 
firmed  the  news.  It  is  bad  business,  as  none  real¬ 
izes  Ix'tter  than  the  press  .service  man  who  covers 
one  ot  the  most  difficult  as.signments  on  the  news 
front.  No  news  .service  glories  in  a  “beat”  on  that 
story,  recalling  the  shadow  of  pa.st  “exclusives” 
that  remained  “exclusive”  too  long. 

With  all  of  his  evident  physical  infirmities,  this 
PojK?  matches  his  courage  with  great  vitality,  and 
it  would  .seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  play  rumors 
<tf  his  serious  illness  with  more  than  usual  caution. 


DR.XSTIC  REMEDIES  for  the  complications 
the  automobile  has  brought  to  American  so¬ 
ciety  are  recommended  by  J.  George  Frederick 
in  the  current  Forum.  There  are  too  many  on 
the  roads,  he  said,  in  too  many  indiscriminate 
hands,  and  he  states  their  present  and  potential 
damage  to  life  and  projierty  is  much  higher  than 
any  contribution  that  can  l)e  attributed  to  them. 
He  decries  the  cost  of  adapting  society’s  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  motor  age,  but  would  not  halt  the 
engineering  which  is  being  directed  to  that  end. 

Radical  reforms  in  installment  selling  practices 
stand  high  on  his  list  of  control  measures.  He 
would,  impliedly,  keep  out  the  automobiles  of 
jieople  who  haven’t  by  thrift  or  surplus  earnings 
assembled  enough  cash  to  pay  the  purchase  price 
down  and  have  enough  left  over  to  assure  responsi¬ 
bility  for  safe  operation.  He  would  apply  rigid 
ins|)ection  .standards,  with  the  idea  of  eliminating 
cars  not  mechanically  safe.  He  would  tighten  the 
legal  reins  on  the  drunken  and  reckless  driver. 
A  move  in  that  direction  was  noted  in  the  news 
from  Canada  this  week,  to  the  effect  that  cars  of 
drunken  drivers  would  be  impounded  for  three 
months. 


.soundness,  the  last  hurdle  should  be  the 
easiest. 

Practical  assurance  was  ^ven  at  the  Southern 
Newsjnaper  Publishers  Association  meeting  last 
summer  that  dirt  would  fly  before  1939,  when  i 
group  of  Southern  newspapermen  among  them 
selves  made  up  the  deficit  between  available  and 
prosixrctive  funds,  and  the  prospective  cost  of  the 
mill,  timberlands,  and  necessary  operating  capi 
tal.  Despite  unpromising  business  conditioas  at 
that  time,  the  needed  funds  were  rai.sed  in  one 
meeting. 

Construction  and  esperation  of  the  mill  will  be 
in  technical  hands,  but  its  administration  will  he 
controlled  by  a  board  including  several  newspapr 
publishers.  Among  the  latter  named  to  date  are 
Ted  Dealey,  of  the  Dallas  News,  and  E.  K.  (iay- 
lord,  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

The.se  men,  with  James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
Banner,  now  prc.sitlent  of  the  ANPA,  had  a  larg-.‘ 
part  in  initiating  the  project  and  guiding  its  de¬ 
velopment  away  from  un.sound  lines. 

There  is  no  need  to  rehearse  again  the  tremen¬ 
dous  jx)tentialitie.s  of  this  plan,  for  the  South  and 


PUT  THIS  FIRE  OUT 


His  argument  makes  sense,  even  though  its  for  the  nation’s  newsprint  future.  If  it  proves 

acceptance  is  a  confession  that  the  automobile  even  half  of  the  lx*nefits  seen  for  the  South  in 


ANTI-SEMITISM,  always  smoldering  but  rarely 
important  in  .\merican  history,  has  been  dan¬ 
gerously  fanned  here  by  events  in  Germany.  New 
York  has  had  a  whisparring  campaign,  false  in  toto, 
that  its  large  department  stores  discharged  hun¬ 
dreds  of  employes  to  make  room  for  refugees  from 
Europe.  The  city’s  large  Negro  population  has 
been  agitated  by  reports,  probably  of  equal  fals¬ 
ity,  that  its  jobs  are  to  l)e  forfeited  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  from  Germany  and  .Au.stria.  The  latter 
y  arn  has  even  appeared  .seriously  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  a  New  York  new.spa|)er. 

Columns  of  newspaper  space  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  controversy  between  Father  Cough¬ 
lin  and  Radio  Station  WMC.\,  in  which  the 
anti-Semitic  storm  whirls  amid  evidence  of  doubt¬ 
ful,  at  least  disputed,  authority.  In  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  the  Independent  recently'  used  its 
entire  editorial  page  to  refute  a  letter  from  a  local 
retired  physician  which  raked  up  a  mess  of  ancient 
forgeries  against  the  Jewish  people. 

It  is  tragic  that  such  a  di.scu.s.sion  can  ari.se, 
even  as  a  whisper,  in  America  of  1938.  It  can  do 
no  good  for  the  people  under  the  dictators’  lash 
in  Europe.  It  can  do  imnien.se,  immeasurable, 
harm  here.  If  the  crackbrained  bigots  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles  carry  their  propaganda  to  the 
point  of  fanning  unintelligent  prejudices  into  un¬ 
controllable  flame,  the  consequences  may'  have 
no  precedent  in  our  annals.  They  will  not  lie 
<'onfined  to  the  Jewish  jieople.  The  tolerance  of 
all  religion  that  has  marked  our  150  years  as  a 
nation  will  lie  ecliii.sed  for  many  years. 

There  is  no  .subject  with  more  perils  for  the 
pre.ss,  but  the  intere.sts  of  the  country  demand 
that  it  be  handled  frankly'  and  courageously.  If 
this  fire  is  to  lie  put  out.  and  it  mu.st  be.  (|uickly, 
candor,  hone.sty,  and  tolerance  mu.st  lie  given  fiill 
play  in  the  pre.ss.  To  date,  we  mu.st  conclude, 
newsiiapers  conduct  has  been  admirable. 


Frankenstein  is  too  much  for  its  creator.  That 
we  do  not  believe.  We  cannot  forget  that  the 
automobile  is  a  relatively  new  element  in  our 
lives,  that  its  control  by  society  is  now  in  the 
primary  stages,  ami  that  definite  progress  toward 
.safety  is  being  made,  however  slowly. 

Education,  largely  through  newspapers,  has 
lieen  followed  by  improved  traffic  safety  records 
this  year,  and  we  hope  the  future  w'ill  not  con¬ 
firm  Mr.  Frederick’s  discount  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  as  “temporary.”  It  should  not  be. 

Every  one  of  the  evils  he  attributes  to  the 
motor  car  has  been  ov'ercome  in  one  or  another 
spot  in  .Ameriea.  All  can  be,  everywhere,  if  the 
motoring  public  can  be  edueated  into  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  is  implied  by  automobile  ownership 
and  operation,  if  roads  are  built  as  engineering 
contributions  to  the  community,  if  public  regula¬ 
tion  is  hone.stly  and  sternly  administered.  All  of 
the.se  are  big  “ifs.”  Their  question  marks  should 
engage  the  .serious  attention  of  every  motor  manu¬ 
facturer,  every  editor,  and  every  public  official 
concerned  with  traffic. 

A  RECENT  IMPRESSION 

WE  DON’T  want  to  double  the  mail  that  piles  on 
this  desk  every  morning  (except  the  kind 
which  .says  “enclo.scd  find  check”)  but  we  can’t 
re.sist  the  impulse  to  put  an  impression  on  paper. 
That  is  the  impression  that  pride  in  the  editorial 
page  is  rapidly  increasing  throughout  American 
newspaiienlom.  Every  day  brings  from  one  to  a 
dozen  editorials,  marked  for  our  attention,  pre¬ 
sumably  as  evidence  that  the  editors  believe  they 
are  putting  in  honest  and  effective  licks  for  com¬ 
munity  interests.  Some  of  the  pages  we  have 
.seen  lately  can  lie  called  distinctive  without 
stretching  the  word.  For  what  it’s  worth,  we  lay 
it  before  our  readers.  If  it’s  a  trend,  it’s  a  goo<l 
one. 


development  of  its  wood  resources  by  the  late 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Herly,  the  circumstances  which  j 
brought  it  into  lieing  will  have  been  an  unniixtsl 
blessing. 

CIRCULATIONS  STEADY  ' 

PRELIMIN.ARY  figures  obtained  from  the  .\udit  \ 
Bureau  of  Circulations  covering  newspapers 
of  the  larger  cities  indicate  a  slight  drop  from  ! 
the  record-breaking  totals  of  a  year  ago.  The  de-  ! 
dine  in  daily  circulation  will  probably  be  about 
i  per  cent;  on  Sunday,  less  than  half  of  1  pff 
cent. 

The  latter  ratio  may  be  the  true  reflection  of 
the  past  year’s  slow  business  on  the  sale  of  news¬ 
papers.  Sunday  retail  prices  were  not  generally 
increased  during  the  year,  as  were  the  street  sale 
and  carrier  rates  on  many  daily  papers.  .\  large 
part  of  the  daily  loss  is  probably  due  to  c'ombina- 
tions  of  evening  papers  in  a  few  large  cities,  with 
the  results  still  not  determined  when  the  Sept.  30 
statements  were  returned. 

If  these  figures  are  confirmed  by  the  complete 
totals  for  all  newspapers  in  our  Year  Book  next 
month,  it  will  be  proof  again  that  newspajier  cir¬ 
culation  is  among  the  steadiest  elements  of  daily 
consumption  by  the  .American  public,  ranking 
with  bread  and  ahead  of  meat. 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

OF  ALL  the  v'arious  reforms  that  are  talked  of  at 
Oxford,  and  of  all  the  imitations  of  American 
methods  that  are  suggested,  the  only  one  worth 
while,  to  my  thinking,  is  to  capture  a  few  million' 
aires,  give  them  honorary  tlegrees  at  a  million 
pounds  sterling  apiece.  ...  I  give  Oxford  warning 
that  if  this  is  not  done  the  place  will  not  la.'^t 
another  two  centuries. 

Stephen  Le.vcoi  k. 
in  “My  Dictionary  of  England.” 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


CHARLES  E.  SNYDER,  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Drovers’  Journal  for  the  past 
20  years,  and  president  of  the  Saddle 


Charles  E.  Snyder 

try.  More  than  250 
ner.  Mr.  Snyder  ii 
president  of  Sigma 


&  Sirloin  Club  at 
the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards 
since  1924,  was 
honored  at  a 
dinner  Nov.  27 
at  which  his  por- 
trait  was  un- 
veiled.  Mr. 
Snyder’s  pic¬ 
ture  was  hung 
in  honor  of  his 
d  i  stinguished 
service  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the 
livestock  indus- 
attended  the  din- 
3  a  past  national 
Delta  Chi. 


J.  Roscoe  Drummond,  executive 
editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  was 
initiated  as  a  professional  member  of 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  by  the  Syracuse 
University  chapter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  1,  prior  to  the  annual  publica¬ 
tions  banquet,  sponsored  by  the  fra¬ 
ternity.  Mr.  Drximmond,  who  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet,  is 
a  graduate  of  Syracuse  and  a  former 
editor  of  its  undergraduate  daily. 

Hugh  Baillie,  president.  United 
Press  Associations,  visited  with  his 
son  at  Stanford  University  for  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  and  then  con¬ 
tinued  a  Pacific  Coast  vacation  by 
going  to  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  L.  Wright,  publisher,  Haver¬ 
hill  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  surprise  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  50th  annual  carrier  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  daily  held  Nov.  23  at  the 
City  Hall.  A  silver  trophy  symboliz¬ 
ing  achievement,  was  presented  to  the 
publisher  by  carriers,  marking  the 
highlight  of  the  banquet.  Honor 
guests  were  five  men  who  carried  the 
daily  50  years  ago  for  John  B.  Wright, 
father  of  the  present  publisher.  More 
than  300  carriers  and  civic  personali¬ 
ties  were  present. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  author 
of  “Robert  E.  Lee”  Pulitzer  prize 
biography,  has  been  named  staff  re¬ 
viewer  in  charge  of  biography,  for 
Scribner’s  Magazine.  The  magazine 
effective  with  its  January  issue  is  in¬ 
stituting  a  new  book  department.  Dr. 
Freeman  retains  his  Richmond  edi¬ 
torship. 

William  Haskell,  assistant  to  Ogden 
Reid,  president  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  is  in  the  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  hospital,  recovering  from  a 
frozen  leg,  suffered  Nov.  26  when  he 
was  marooned  in  a  snowdrift  near 
his  summer  home  in  Peekskill. 

Carey  Williants,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Greensboro  (Ga.)  Herald- 
Journal,  has  purchased  the  Crawford- 
ville  (Ga.)  Advocate-Democrat,  a 
weekly,  from  B.  R.  Trotter  former 
Georgia  legislator.  The  purchase  re¬ 
turns  the  Advocate-Democrat  to  the 
^^hliams  family.  The  late  “Uncle 
Jim”  Williams,  father  of  the  new 
owner,  published  it  for  three  years — 
1903-19()6.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  Cranston  Williams,  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  brother  of  Carey  and  SNPA 
secretary-manager  got  his  start  in  the 
newspaper  field. 


John  Redmond,  publisher,  Burling- 
ton  (Kan.)  Daily  Republican,  was 
honored  Dec.  1  at  a  civic  party  mark¬ 
ing  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  pur- 
chase  of  the  paper,  and  his  65th  birth- 
3y.  The  theme  of  the  party  was 
Roses  to  the  Living”  and  was  given  in 
recognition  of  services  he  rendered 


to  Burlington  and  Coffey  counties. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in- 
chief,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  recently  spoke  on  “The 
Influence  of  the  Press  on  Legislation” 
before  the  students  of  Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Norman  H.  Orr,  publisher  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  was 
elected  president,  and  Thomas  F. 
Kelly,  editor  of  the  same  newspaper, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  at  the  second 
annual  dinner  of  the  Yonkers  Inner 
Circle,  an  organization  of  newspaper 
men  and  former  newspaper  men 
held  in  that  city  Nov.  28.  The  dinner 
was  also  a  testimonial  to  William  F. 
Bleakley,  county  executive-elect  of 
Yonkers. 

Ray  Dyer,  publisher,  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  and  former  secretary 
of  Oklahoma  Press  Assn.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Oklahoma  Associated 
Press  Editorial  Assn.,  at  its  meeting 
Nov.  26  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  Col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater.  A.  J.  Strauss,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Enid  News-Eagle,  was 
elected  vice-president.  Walter  M. 
Harrison,  managing  editor,  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening 
Times,  spoke  at  the  meeting. 

Victor  I.  Minagan,  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher.  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Daily  Press 
Gazette,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
P.  F.  La  Follette  to  a  seven-man  board 
of  a  newly  created  Wisconsin  State 
Department  of  Social  Adjustment 
which  is  to  supervise  the  general  field 
of  pensions,  child  welfare  and  public 
assistance. 

S.  Heath  Rich,  editor,  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Evening  Enterprise  and 
Times,  was  surprised  Thanksgiving 
night  by  associates  and  friends  on  the 
occasion  of  his  82nd  birthday  anni¬ 
versary.  The  “gang”  at  the  office  pre¬ 
sented  him  a  combination  radio  and 
Victrola  and  a  record  containing  an 
original  skit.  Mr.  Rich  has  been  a 
newspaperman  for  three  score  years. 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  publisher,  Kinston 
(N.  C.)  Free  Press,  has  been  named 
to  the  North  Carolina  minimum  hour 
law  committee  of  the  Associated 
Dailies  Group  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.  C.  C.  Council,  president, 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

F.  W.  Elven,  editor,  Cincinnati  Freie 
Presse,  German  language  daily  news¬ 
paper,  who  recently  was  named  by 
the  German  government  to  receive 
the  Order  of  the  German  Eagle,  sec¬ 
ond  class,  said  Nov.  29  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  citation.  “I  am 
not  interested  in  any  country  except 
the  U.  S.,”  he  said.  “I  want  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Cincinnati  to  know  that  our 
policy  is  ‘U.  S.,  first,  last  and  always.’  ” 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


RALPH  L.  PETERS,  roto  editor  of 

the  Detroit  News,  retiring  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  j  o  u  r  - 
nalistic  fratern¬ 
ity,  continues  to 
be  an  active 
member  of  the 
organization  a  s 
chairman  of  the 
executive  coun¬ 
cil  and  editor  of 
the  Quill,  fra¬ 
ternity  m  a  g  a  - 
zine.  He  has 
served  in  the 
latter  capacity 
since  1930.  R^Ipj,  pg^ers  I 

Peters,  whose  | 

interest  in  journalism  is  reflected  in  j 
his  capable  editing  of  the  Quill,  is  i 
especially  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  pictorial  journalism.  He 
has  been  roto  editor  of  the  Detroit 
News  since  1936  and  has  been  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  telling  stories  in 
pictures.  Under  his  direction,  the 
News’  roto  section  adopted  this  tech¬ 
nique  in  1937,  later  becoming  tabloid 
in  size. 

A  native  of  West  Milton,  O.,  Mr. 
Peters  lived  in  Jackson,  O.,  from  1904 
to  1924,  doing  his  first  newsp>ap>er  work 
v/hile  in  high  school  for  the  Jackson 
Herald,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper.  He 
was  later  city  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(O.)  Sun,  a  semi-weekly,  now  the 
Jackson  Sun-Journal. 

During  his  last  two  years  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Peters  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  covering  campus  news.  In 
his  senior  year  at  Ohio  State,  he 
edited  the  magazine  section  of  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  remaining  with 
that  newspaper  as  magazine  editor 
after  graduation  in  1926.  He  later 
joined  the  Detroit  News  staff,  doing 
general  reporting.  Subsequently  he 
became  feature  writer  for  the  Sunday 
magazine  section.  He  wrote  a  series 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
in  1928-^  which  helped  publicize  and 
develop  the  spread  of  police  radio.  At 
the  time  the  articles  appeared,  Detroit 
police  were  pioneering  in  radio  work. 

He  is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
sons,  one  boy,  aged  six,  and  the  other, 
three  years  old. 


H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  International  News 
Service,  will  speak  Dec.  8  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Press  Club  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


JIMMIE  FIDLER 

Hollywood  NEWS  Commentator 

53  papers  have  bought  the  Fidler  feature 
in  the  past  43  weeks. 

Fidler  is  popular  because  he  is  a  born 
reporter.  He  reports  the  news  as  he  sees 
it — which  is  the  way  his  readers  like  it — 
not  necessarily  the  way  the  producers 
want  it. 

McNau^ht  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

V.  V.  McNitt  Cbas.  V.  McAdam 

ChalTman  President 


First 

in 

Buffalo 


Nancy 

The  Buffalo  Times  recently 
made  a  reader-poll  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  popularity 
of  its  sixteen  comics.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  Ernie  Bushmil- 
ler’s  NANCY  the  first  favorite. 

And  not  only  is  NANCY  the 
people’s  choice  in  Buffalo,  but 
editors’  latest  choice  in  well 
more  than  a  score  of  cities  the 
country  over. 

i  Within  the  last  5  months 
'  NANCY  had  added  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  the  rate  of  5  every 
month.  The  nation  has  taken 
:  a  fancy  to  NANCY. 

NANCY  appears  both  in  a 
daily  strip  and  color  page — 
either  in  any  format  to  fit 
your  make-up.  Would  you  like 
to  see  current  samples?  We 
will  he  glad  to  send  them. 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 
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Nov.  25  for  his  annual  one-month  would  have  confidence  in  the  news- 


visit  to  this  country. 


In  The  Business  Office 


papers  and  their  reporters. 


Arthur  Hanson,  staff  photographer, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  has  secured 


He  IS  now  at  Dallas  for  a  visit  to  his  _ _ 

father,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Knickerbocker. 

X,  ,  T  j  *  Aiu  /M  GUY  VAUGHAN,  JR.,  national  ad- 

B.  J.  Lewis,  editor,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  ..  .  ~ 

Knickerbocker  News,  discussed  “Eu-  M  r™„,  hL  In? 

o  1.  XT  OQ  »S.  C.)  /ierflic**v owniflij  has  been  ap 

rope  Remelted  _  Nov. _  29  before  the  Y.^wCham- 


Ed-E.  Herwig  who  recently  joined  a  leave  of  absence  and  sailed  Nov. 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express  edi-  22  on  the  90-foot  teakwood  brigantine 
torial  department,  has  been  made  Florence  C.  Robinson  from  Glouces- 
news  editor.  Herwig  went  to  the  ter.  Mass.,  on  a  trip  to  Tahiti.  7,700 


GUY  VAUGHAN,  JR.,  national  ad-  Express  from  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 

vertising  director,  Spartanburg  Journal. 

(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  has  been  ap-  Campbell,  assistant  state  edi- 


miles  away.  Hanson  was  one  of  the 
crew  of  11. 

Leo  Dolan,  city  editor  of  Interna- 


Aivlnv  Mnnareb  Chih  in  the  Wei-  Pointed  to  the  national  Junior  Cham-  j^j.,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Mrs.  Jean  tional  News  Service,  is  commentator 
lineton  Hotel  Commerce  city-country  rela-  Campbell,  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh-  for  “The  News  Behind  The  News' 

.  j...  D-  I  j  tionships  committee.  Automatically,  Jennifer  Ann,  bom  Nov.  25.  broadcasts  over  Station  WNEW,  New 

(Va'rs,  r,;  >»■»'"“  ‘''“i™?;;  «'  •'>'  Ernest  •■Diet"  Armstrong,  eop.v  Vork,  at  9.15  Pjre.  each  Tuesday 

V.J  *  Carolina  state  committee.  reader.  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Walter  Kiernan,  INS  columnist  and 


speaker  at  Founders’  Day  exercises  „  j 

£  the  Medical  college  o.  Virginia. 

News,  and  C.  LaVern  Robbins,  sports 
Grattan  O'Leary,  associate  editor,  editor  of  Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal, 
Ottawa  Journal,  arrived  in  New  York  3j.g  serving  on  the  “Team  of  100’’ 


ter,  Jennifer  Ann,  bom  Nov.  25.  broadcasts  over  Station  WNEW,  New 

Ernest  “Dick”  Armstrong,  copv  York,  at  9.15  p.m.,  each  Tuesday, 
reader.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Walter  Kiernan,  INS  columnist  and 

Roger  Newcomer,  advertising  man-  suffered  a  broken  arm  when  he  reporter,  is  commentator  for  the  same 

ager.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-  slipped  and  fell  on  the  ice  as  he  was  program  at  10.00  p.m.,  each  Saturday. 

News,  and  C.  LaVern  Robbins,  sports  reporting  for  work  Nov  25  former  became  effective  Nov.  29 

editor  of  Battle  Creek  Moon-Jour, ml,  columnist,  San  and  the  latter  effective  Dec.  3. 

are  wrving  on  the  Team  of  100  ^  philan-  Dfvid  Beardsley,  recently  a  copy 

handling  ^e  Better ’Ifourself  in  Bat-  ^iropic  projects  includes  the  True  reader  on  the  Syracuse  (N.Y  )  Her- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  tie  Creek”  business  drive. 


Vow  Keepers  Club,  Union  Shoe  Fund.  Nov.  23  to  become  public  re- 


I _ 1  Robert  B.  Miller,  business  manager.  Annual  Christmas  Party,  the  Shut-  lations  counsel  for  (^ommonwealth 

Induding  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  jj^g  and  the  Indoor  Sports,  was  sur-  College,  a  Socialist  institution,  at 

Thf  Journalist,  merKoii  1907;  .\e-aspaperdom .  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Cal-  prised  by  friends  recently  when  he  Mena,  Ark.  He  will  also  teach  at  the 

mer>t«.d  ««»•<*  hstau,  m>rK>.<l  County  Society  for  Crippled  found  his  recently  completed  cottage  college. 

Titles  Patented. ReKi.-stered  Contents  CopyriKhti-d  Children.  He  is  a  son  of  the  pub-  a»  Mission  Beach,  completely  fur-  Howard  Barry,  Chicago  Tribune 
Tut  EDITOR  &  PC  BLISHER  COM  P.\N\  .  iNt.  ijsher  of  the  daily,  Albert  L.  Miller.  nished.  Warren  had  been  called  to  sports  writer,  has  been  appointed  to 

Ja.mes  \\ RIGHT  Hrown,  PresiiirB,  and /'nWisAer  _  ,  _  ,  ,  ,■  .  ,  j  ut.  1  *  sr  1.  t  i. 

j.AMEs  Wright  Brown.  Jr..  I  Earl  M.  Dempsey,  classified  adyer-  Los  Angeles  and  during  the  interim  succeed  the  late  French  Lane  as  horse 


James  Wright  Brown.  Jr..  V Ut-l’residrnt  ...  _  - 

"hVs*^T^^Stv^t*  v' tising  manager,  Boston  Herald  and  his  friends  furnished  the  cottage.  racing  editor,  it  was  announced  this 
.Crtiilr  t.  Robb.  Ediior^  Traveler,  and  John  Dempsey  of  the  Frank  C.  Pace,  day  city  editor.  Nor-  '’’Cck  by  Arch  Ward,  Tribune  sports 

_ w.^RRKN  1-  B.assett.  I>irrrt,w _ Herald-Traveler  advertising  depart-  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  has  been 

Oenrrai  ofiars:  nient,  were  among  the  judges  for  the  detached  from  dutv  with  the  paper  Gerald  Salisbury,  veteran  member 

NvvfntociiUi  Hoot  Old  Times  BuiUliiiu  V  „  .  .  r,  j  ueiaciieu  iioiii  uuiy  wiiii  me  lAntrci  c. v  \  _ u _ 

42ii<l  Street  .Old  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  recent  Boston  Heralds  Auto  Parade  until  after  Christmas  in  order  to  take  me  oyrocuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  copy 


Tflf  phones: 

BRyaiit  9-J052.  30.^3.  ,1054.  3o5.S  ami  3056 
The  Oi.uEsr  Plbi.isheks'  anu  .Ahveriisers’ 
JofRNAL  IN  .America _ 


tising  manager,  Boston  Herald  and  his  friends  furnished  the  cottage. 


Traveler,  and  John  Dempsey  of  the 
Herald-Traveler  advertising  depart- 


Frank  C.  Pace,  day  city  editor,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  has  been 


nient.  were  among  the  judges  for  the  detached  from  duty  with  the  paper 

_ i  _ tr _ 1J>_  A..*_  _ ...  _ _  .  .  .  . 


of  the  Years  contest. 


up  the  directorship  of  the  Joy  Fund  ^^^k,  has  joined  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 


John  W.  Fogler,  former  treasurer  of  of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  Times-Union  copy  desk 


_ jocRNAL  IN  .America _ the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times,  ob-  will  serve  as  a  citywide  clearing 

.ariiu  r  t.  Robb.  Editor;  Warren  I,.  Bassett,  served  his  94th  birthday  Nov.  21  at  house  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
V>tnag,ngEditor;UonenrV.Uno^s..tsso,,aU  Skowhegan,  Me.  Ho  „  .  - a. 


Editor;  Walter  E.  Sciineiuer.  \eu 


Vern  DeGeer  becomes  sports  edi- 


Mrs.  Edith  E.  Kibbe,  conductor  of 
the  “Deborah”  column  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  for  nearly  45 


John  J.  Clocgher,  m.vri.en  E.  Pew,  Jr.,  served  as  a  major  during  the  Civil  tor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  ef-  resign^  Nov.  26  and  moved 

Stephen  J.  Monchae.  -  War.  fective  De"  4  it  was  announced  Nov  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.,  to  live  with 

J.A.MEs  \\  RioHi  Brown.  Jr..  .IssisluMl  y’«WiiArr,'  ...  INOV.  dain»htor  anH  son  in  law  TJio 

Charles  B.c.Ro<)MEs,(,>niTa/.\/unii«cr.-CHARi.Es  R.  S.  White,  assistant  advertising  28.  Mr.  DeGeer  had  been  sports  aaugnter  and  son-in-law.  ine 


White,  assistant  advertising  28. 


Iru Ptredor;  i.eorge  H.  manager,  Montreal  Gazette,  has  been  editor  of  the  Wiiid.sor  (Ont.)  Daily  *'‘;’vel  advertising  column  conipo:»d 

elected  president  of  the  Anglers  Asso-  Star  since  June,  1929.  He  succeeds  firsf  glared” 

•Association,  Jamen  .1.  Blti.er  ami  c.eorge  H.  ciation  of  Quebec.  W.  T.  tTommvl  Munns.  who.  the  an-  appeared  April  11.  ioy4. 


Manning,  Jr..  1223  Xational  Press  Cluh  Hldg.,  r,  ,  r  «»•  i-  o. 

Pliom-  MotroiKilitan  niSo.  Win  Pedersen,  of  Minneapolis  Star 

Chicago  Correspondent:  I.eorge  .A.  branken-  circulation  department  order  desk, 
Bcni..  921  London  Cuaraniee  and  Ail tdeni  isutld-  j^as  been  named  Captain  of  the  Uni- 
»B«.  .|f>o  .Aorl*  .Ui, /lojuB  .lr<-.,  Tel.  Dcarbiirii  0771 .  r  ii  ^  t 

75 — z—r — 7T - z—i — ; — 5~777.  ■ ,  .  VC.,  .v  versity  of  Minnesota  football  team  for 

/^a<  i/if  C otjs/ Corr<5/)o«Jt*n/s;  C  AMPiihi.L  u  AisoN,  j  i  i  •  i  j* 

21S2  Dfrhy  Street,  Berkeley.  Cal..  Tik-pUoni*:  1939.  Pedersen,  who  during  the  foot- 
Tliornwaii  5557;  Ken  Taylor,  1215  .\ or/ll //oi.ari  ball  season  Worked  in  a  three-hour 
riouL,  Los  .\nKeU*s.Aj^t*U*ph()iu*,  Heiiipstuatl  .  j  v  1*4  i_  r  j  r 

.4tiTrr/isiwg  Representative:  Duncan  SctjiT  &  period  each  afternoon,  before  and  at- 


W.  T.  (Tommy)  Munns,  who,  the  an- 


Win  Pedersen,  of  Minneapolis  Star  nouncement  says,  “will  assume  im- 
circulation  department  order  desk,  portant  new  duties  in  which  he  will  sin  newspaper  man  and  correspondent 
has  been  named  captain  of  the  Uni-  responsible  to  the  managing  edi-  in  charge  of  the  Milwaukee  office  of 
versity  of  Minnesota  football  team  for  tor.”  Douglas  Vaughn,  assistant  sports  Chicago  Tribune,  has  covered  hun- 


Thornton  L.  Smith,  veteran  Wiscon- 


2i'32^'/VrfcyY>.rL^1"erki-U‘\V”''il'.r'^n  1939.  Pedersen,  who  during  the  foot-  editor  succeeds  him.  dreds  of  fires  in  his  day,  but  Sunday 

yilmu- season  Worked  in  a  three-hour  Sam  Otis,  sports  editor,  Cleveland  flight,  Nov.  27,  he  enacted  an  unac- 
.4Jrrr^^iisi"BVR<pT«rB(a/iV<.' Dl’ncan  '.a.'.  period  each  afternoon,  before  and  af-  Plain.  Dealer,  recently  announced  that  customed  role  by  arousing  three 

Co.,  .mils  Building.  San  i  raiiciw-i.;  Tcl<  |iiioiic-  ter  football  pi  actice,  will  retain  his  Plain  Dealer  Post  141,  American  Le-  sleeping  children  when  he  found  their 

SulUr  1.193,  W  estern  I  acijic  Building,  l.os  .An  nositinn  with  the  dailv  next  vear.  einn  wnnld  he  the  henefiriarv  .if  t^f.  home  afire  in  Racine.  Wis. 


uclos.  Telfphom*  Prosin^ct  i«>75 _ 

London  i^^ee:  c/u  The  Caxlon  c.raiid 

HiiildinK*  TrafalRar  S(|.,  \V.  ('.  2.  .Xi.i.an  Dki.a- 

FONS,  Manager:  Tclei»hone.  Whitehall  f)8M  .  _ 

Paris,  t  ranie  70  rMf  des  l*elite  i  hamps. 

Manager:  Svunky  R.  Ci.arkk,  Tel  ()|K*ra 


position  with  the  daily  next  year. 
Robert  W.  Dullan,  for  the  past 


pion,  would  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  home  afire  in  Racine,  Wis 
11th  Annual  Plain  Dealer  Golden 


two  years  with  the  Battle  Creek  Gloves  tournament,  to  ^  held  Jan. 
(Mich.)  Moon-Journal  advertising  26.  27,  30  and  Feb.  3  in  Cleveland 
staff  has  resigned  to  become  adver-  Public  Hall.  Since  the  inception  of 


manager  of  the  Allegan  (Mich.)  ‘he  tournament  the  daily  has  turned 


/  ar  Lastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Jomanskn, 
c/o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka.  Japan  and  James 


iim  Annual  r-iain  ueaier  ooi-aen  ^eith  Kerman,  of  the  “Pictures" 
^  «taff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 

Cleveland  has  been  elected  secretary  of  St.  Louis 
Public  Hall.  Since  the  inception  of  Chapter  of  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
the  tournament  the  daily  has  turned  vation  and  Encouragement  of  Barber- 
entire  net  proceeds  over  tci  chari^.  shop  Quartet  Singing  in  America. 


Edwin  F.  Skillman  has  resigned  funds  were  first  handl^  by  the  other  Post-Dispatch 


NankitiK,  China."  '  L«!..ARtnc\.  HuiikWii  Rii.id,  Haire  Publications  where  few  years  joined  the  recently  organized  chapter 

Display  ADVERTISING  rau-si-ff.-ciivrUec.  1. 1937:  he  has  been  advertising  manager  of  n  i-  t  r  j'  ai  Veterans  j,rg  j^ay  Webster,  Federal  Courts  re- 
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Dress  Accessories  since  1934.  Prior  to  ^  Hersh,  com- 

that  he  was  at  the  Advertising  Club  Post,  declared  that  it 

of  New  York  as  editor  and  manager  ^is^sal  of  the 


porter;  Damon  Kerby  of  the  Every¬ 
day  Magazine  staff;  Sam  Armstrong, 
rewrite,  and  James  M.  Gould,  .sports 


of  New  York  as  editor  and  manager  will  follow  last  years  dis^sal  of  the  rewrite,  and  James  M.  Gould,  sports 
for  four  years  of  the  Advertisinc,  ‘^J^tributing  all  profits  through  ^vTiter. 

Club  News  and  two  years  each  with  ^  Joseph  Summers,  police  reporter, 

the  New  Outlook,  the  New  York  Tele-  i  families  by  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Sum- 


Tiu- siiiRle  column  iorty-two  line  rule  maker  card  gram,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  first  consideration. 


at  a  cost  of  $22,  jicr  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  Musical  Adunnrn 
52  time  basis  as  any  other  scheilule  namely,  $182 
|K-r  paRo;  S103  hall  paRe;  S57  cpiarter  pape. 

•Uuarter,  eiRhth  and  sixteenth  paRes  must  lie  on  - 

definite  copy  schedule. _  ITI  X  Jl©  tiQl 

Ci.AssiEiEu  rates;  85c  (H-r  aRatc  line  one  time;  ■ 

70c  i>er  agate  line  four  times. _ 

SiTi  ATio.Ns  wtNTED:  50c  iM-r  aRate  line  one  time;  TOM  HANES,  m 
40c  tier  RRate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  folk  (Va  1  Lee 
the  line).  ■'  , 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


SiTi'ATioNs  wanted:  50c  iM*r  anatt*  Iim- one  time;  TOM  HANES,  managing  editor,  Nov-  itics.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  is  president  of 
40c  i^r  agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  spoke  Northern  California  Alumni  chap- 

Uip  liiK  ). -  — - - ^  recent  forum  session  in  the  of  Siema  Delta  Chi,  has  been 

Subscription  R.VTKs:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  x-  xmir  4^  .  ^  *1 _ xrr- 

United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  i»er  year;  hiavy  Y.M.C.A.  on  The  Place  of  With  the  News  for  six  years. 

Canada.  $4..5o;  KoreiRii.  S5. - ^ Sports  in  a  Newspaper.”  Kenneth  Toler,  Jackson,  Miss.,  bu- 

Club  rates:  T he  club  rates  are  apjdKable  to  all  xir  j  tt  t  •  .  t.  ..  i.*  r  r  au  i  .  .  . 

subserifjtions  in  any  one  organization — whether  Wade  H.  Lucas,  associate  editor  of  ICaU  Chief  of  the  Nlcmphis  CoiH^HOTCKil 


given  first  consideration.  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Mre.  Sum- 

'  ,  ^  ,  ,  ,  mers,  are  parents  of  a  son  born  re- 

Robert  Elliott,  who  has  been  cently. 
handling  labor  stories  for  the  San  a..  •  ta-  c  ,  t 

Francisco  News,  has  been  named  edi-  ^  d 

torial  writer  to  succeed  George  West, 
resigned  to  enter  free  lancing  aciiv- 
ities.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  is  president  of 

the  Northern  California  Alumni  chap-  Gilbert  Larson,  of  the  Escanaha 
ter  of  Siema  Delta  Chi,  has  been  (M‘ch.)  Press  sports  staff,  is  pres- 
with  the  News  for  six  years.  of  recently  organized  Upper 

Kenneth  Toler,  Jackson,  Miss.,  bu- 

reau  chief  of  the  Memplm  Com  iiieri-ial  ^  HaHv  nnH  T  fhe 

Aiinpnl  hac  Wn  weekly  papers  on  the 


paid  for  by  the  company  or  imlividual,.  Tlirve  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Times  and  author  of  Appeal,  has  been  elected  president  of 
each"r'on^'M.bsc^i{:t^^^^^  «  daily  political  column  since  1923  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity  Alumni  As- 


subscriiftiuns  to  diffurent  atldrcsscs  for  one  year  resigned  effective  Dec.  1 


eacli  or  one  subscription  for  five  years.  $15;  ten 
subscriptions  one  year  eacli  or  one  for  ten  years, 
$25.  Member  .AsscKiriated  business  Papers. 
Charter  .Member  of  the  .\udit  bureau  «»f  fircula- 
tions  with  an  averaiie  certifietl  net  paifl  “.X.Ii.C.** 
as  folhfws: 


Six  .Months 
linrU'd 

Net 

I’ai.l 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  .50.  1958 . 

12,560 

15„512 

“  1957 . 

11.482 

12,751 

“  19.56 . 

10.778 

11.801 

“  1955  . 

10.225 

1 1 .5.55 

“  19.54 . 

9..LS9 

10,592 

“  1955 . 

8.796 

10.520 

1952 . 

9.920 

10,987 

••  1951 . 

10.497 

1 1 .569 

“  1950 . 

10.816 

12.216 

“  1Q2<) . 

9.R78 

11.105 

1  “  1928 . 

8.9H2 

10,225 

sociation  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

Wohl,  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia  Leverett  D.  G.  Bentley,  Boston 
Inquirer  has  joined  the  daily  as  spe-  Globe,  has  been  re-elected  president 
cial  writer  on  matters  of  state  and  „f  a 

political  interest.  A®®"  ' 

XT  AIT  ,  .  Boston  Other  officers  are:  Secre- 

William  H.  Walsh,  city  editor.  w  a., 


Casey  Shawhan,  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  reportorial  staff  after 
eight  years  with  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Col.  Walter  Whitoley  Hubbard, 
formerly  of  the  Baltimore  American 


William  H  WaKh  rilv  tiHitrir  .  IT,  Z..  -  —  luiineiiy  oi  me  aaiumore  /imertvan 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  guest  and  Star,  and  formerly  as.sociated 


speak^rrefore  the  aS  Monitor,  treasurer.  Lawrence  C.  Hans-  with  Col.  Frank  Knox  on  the  .Va.i- 

cf  the  New  England  Assn.,  of  Police  Tehgram-Gazettc;  cLcster  (N.  H.)  Union  and  Lender,  is 

Chiefs  recently  in  that  city,  spoke  on  executive  committee,  Henry  G.  m  w  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 

“Co-operation  of  Police  Departments  Logan,  Springfield  Republican;  Rob-  Metorist,  assisting  J.  R.  Crossley.  edi- 
and  the  Press.”  He  contended  that  f"-  Brady,  Boston  Post;  William  E.  tnr.  Editorial  duties  frequently  take 
many  of  the  differences  that  existed  Mullins,  Boston  Herald,  and  Daniel  him  to  various  meetings  for  the  dis- 
between  newsoapers  and  the  police  J  O’Connor.  State  House  News  Serv-  cussion  of  .safety  and  highway  ini- 
could  be  obviated  if  police  officials  ice.  provement. 


1 


1 


/ 


TDyUORROW  2 


.4  prominent  Siamese  business  potentate,  Zintli 
modem  ideas,  came  to  America  for  ideas  .  .  . 
ideas  about  tnanufacturinfj,  distribution,  retail 
sales,  advertising,  transportation,  u'inning  mar¬ 
kets  and  methods  in  general,  lie  iwnted  to  take 
them  back  to  Siam  and  put  them  to  tvork  in  an 
ambitious  little  land. 

"How  does  America  do  it?"  was  the  objective 
of  a  six-thousand  mile  voyage.  That  economic 
visit  was  concentrated  on  New  York  State.  He 
visited,  with  his  retinue  of  secretaries,  over 
seventy  cities  and  znllages  because  he  had  read 
that  it  teas  the  "State  that  has  Everything.”  If 
has. 


As  wonderful  as  is  the  Metropolis,  the  smaller  cities 
constitute  a  stupendous  cross-section  of  all  Industry, 
all  farming  activities,  all  business.  The  Man  from 
Siam  studied  over  a  range  of  eight  hundred  factories, 
no  two  alike  .  .  .  some  of  them  sending  goods  around 
the  world — yes,  even  to  far  Siam. 

He  found  that  the  enterprises  of  this  wealthiest  State 
draw  resources  and  raw  materials  from  around  the 
globe  .  .  .  draw  to  it  peoples  from  every  race.  To  know 
New  York  State  is  to  absorb  the  important  high-lights 
of  all  48.  The  newest  is  often  originated  here  .  .  .  put 
into  practice.  And  back  to  a  little  Island  Republic 
went  a  Siamese  economist  with  inspiring  visions.  Who 
knows — by  now  they  may  be  building  new  types  of 
factories  ...  the  Royal  Ballet  may  have  gone  jitterbug. 


As  the  New  Year  approaches,  New  York  State’s  pr*  - 
gressive  newspapers  and  government  figures  show  reassur¬ 
ing  gains  in  all  fields.  There’s  a  sharp  increase  in  all 
production. .  .  .  The  State  leads  all  others  in  tourist  trade — 
$846,800,000.  Federal  project  funds  top  the  list — $74.- 
095,912.  New  York  State  leads  the  country  again  this 
year  with  Christmas  Club  monies  up  to  $95,000,000.  For 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  State  Parks,  visitors  gave  S846.- 
000,000  in  one  year  to  concession  holders.  'Fhe  list  c«)uld 
be  continued  indefinitelv. 


A  vast  market  that  talks  to  national  advertisers  in  billions 
of  dollars  is  spread  over  a  consistently  responsive  area 
represented  progressivelj-  by  the  following  newspapers. 
Among  other  things,  that  Siamese  potentate  tw)k  back  the 
idea  of  newspaper  cooperation  with  advertisers  ...  an  idea 
characteristic  of  this  New  York  State  media. 

INCLUDE  THESE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  EVERY 

:;Alban>  Knirkerliorker  News  <E) 

Anintertlam  Rerorder-Demorrut  (E) 

.\ubum  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 

Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 

(.oming  Evening  Leader  (E) 

(.ortland  Standard  (E) 

^Elmira  Star  Gazette  &  Advertiser  (M&E) 
sElmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

<£)  Evening  newspapers,  (^f)  Morning 


*New  Rorhelle  Standard  Star  (E)  Roiiie  Sentinel  (E) 

-town  Herald  Norwirh  Sun  (E)  f:Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  (E* 

nan  <M&E>  tOgdensburg  Journal  <E»  Syracuse  Post  Standard  (M&S) 

iE»  Onoonta  Star  (M)  *Tarrytown  News  (E) 

o  *Ossining  Citizen  Register  <  E I  §The  Troy  Record  (M) 

.o®'"*  SThe  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 

man  (E>  ’Port  Chester  Item  (Ll  +i-.-  i»-  u  .cbc 

=:•  Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Eagle  News  (E&M)  Observer-D.spatch  (E&S) 

(E)  *Peekskill  Star  (E)  +*"‘"‘.3  ‘M) 

E)  fiRochester  Times  Union  (E)  *Wliite  Plains  Reporter  (E) 

ews  <EI  (Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  (M&S)  *Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 

day  newspapers.  *  West  Chester  newspapers  sold  in  combination.  tGannett  Newspapers,  Inc. 
§  Sold  in  combination  only. 
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24— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER  kf 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


from  five  to  ten  inches  deep.  In  this  shop  can  afford  to  buy  an  inch  ad 
space  they  should  list  as  many  items  three  times  a  week  and,  if  the  items 
as  can  be  crowded  in  with  brief  de-  are  well  selected  and  if  the  prices  are 


scriptions  and  prices. 


kept  low,  this  advertising  will  not 


If  the  shop  has  gifts  for  all  age  enly  pay  for  itself  but  it  will  enable 
groups,  it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  the  salesman  handling  the  account  to 
gifts  into  various  age  groups  and  run  gradually  increase  the  number  of  in¬ 
small  sub-headings  sometl^g  as  fol-  sertions  and,  later,  the  size  of  each 
lows:  “Gifts  for  babies”;  “gifts  for  advertisement. 

children  from  2  to  6”;  “gifts  for  Ten  or  fifteen  shops  can  be  found  in 


youngsters  6  to  16”;  “gifts  for  people  practically  any  city  that  would  be 
16  to  20”;  “gifts  for  mothers”;  “gifts  interested  in  this  type  of  advertising 
for  fathers”;  “gifts  for  older  people.”  during  December.  Naturally,  quick 
During  the  two  weeks  prior  to  action  must  be  taken  because  you  have 
Christmas  in  1937  a  very  large  men’s  only  three  weeks  in  which  to  run  the 


No.  94.  Christmas  Gifts  for  Young  People  Christmas  in  1937  a  very  large  men’s  only  three  weeks  in  which  to  run 

DURING  the  latter  part  of  October  objection  to  soliciting  other  stores  , 

the  business  managers  of  two  pro-  which  have  gifts  for  adults  but  the  ’ nnlvt  anH  fminH  it  to  be  the  l_  l_  f  TJ  ^ 

gressive  andj-ather  succ^sful  news-  easiest  way  to  start  such  promotion  nfost  suci^Lful  Christmas  adS^rtis-  Wobosh  FightS  P.  O. 


papers  a  short  distance  from  New  York  is  to  concentrate  on  the  child  or  youth 
City  discussed  with  us  a  plan  for  market.  ‘"f  ^  ^  bUperllCISll 

stimulating  the  early  sale  of  Christ-  ^  promotion  work  Ambrose  O’Connell,  second  assistant 

mas  gifts.  One  said  that  experience  Copy  Appeals  done  by  newpa^re  for  many  years  postmaster  General  from  Washington, 

with  local  merchants  during  1937  con-  CHILDREN  have  strange  ideas  about  ^hJir^^rhr?^^  notified  i»stm^ters 

vinced  him  that  they  were  overlook-  the  things  they  want  and  all  too  'I'ore  days  foi  their  Christmas  andotherpostalemployesthatphoto- 

ing  considerable  new  linage  due  to  often,  pareL  are  restrict^  i^  getC  shopping  literally  millions  of  people  ^ulbs  manufactured  by  the 

thi  fact  that  his  staff  spent  practically  the  tiungs  their  Crs  the°  ^l^cUon  Photolamp  Corporation  of 

all  of  their  time  servicing  large  ad-  of  limited  budgets.  Yet  a  careful  r  j  “  selection  ot  gitte  lor  their  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  known  as  Su- 
vertisers  who  know  how  to  go  after  analysis  of  an  average  gift  stock  in  an  ^mediate  faniily  and,  as  perflash  Photolamps”  are  not  mailable. 

Christmas  business  and  who  need  very  average  store-whichcln  be  mad^  a  result,  many  stores  find  their  ex-  ^^ese  superflash  photolamps 

11..U  OUUide  co^sel  or  help.  a„,  loci  clcmm IwliT  TnSver  S ‘Slv  3'froutSo™ 

The  question  asked  was  this,  “Would  dozens  of  unusual  items  that  children  t  *  _ .i.„  the  packmg  and  the  container  and 


ing  that  it  had  ever  done. 

In  spite  of  all  the  promotion  work 


little  outside  counsel  or  help.  any  local  salesman— will  uncover  , ‘j  tronhlpcomp  “'ey  explode  ana  ignite 

^aulKoran™  SS!le'"“  33TLd?e?u^T„frprrhe^f3^  "»  ■SplJ^ivelp-  ‘"H'^LSlSUrdtJ^salea  for 

niaUy  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  reg-  low  as  possible  bew^  “f  £naTl  f."'"  f  daily  newspaper  and  at  no  the  company,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 

ular  advertising  schedules  in  our  pa-  Christmas  budgets  for  the  past  eight  ^  “manhandling  of  our  packages  by  the 

pers.  Would  it  take  too  much  tim^  years  merechandise  with  prices  m  p^^cel  post  is  what  causes  the  bulbs 

_ IJ  .1 _ J;*  ^  productive  of  results  as  during  the  Ho  tVio  rnmnanv  is 


would  the  credit  risks  be  too  high — 

and  where  would  we  finish  if  we  start-  Several  Gilts  Instead  of  One 
ed  now?”  HTFT  SHnp  Anvir.RTrciTMn  io„,ic 


productive  of  results  as  during 
hectic  Christmas  shopping  days. 


_  .  ,  „  psTii  lu  oil  uiiusuoi  voiieiy  oi  copy 

atart  with  Youngsters  appeals.  One  that  we  believe  to  be 

DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  we  have  sound,  based  on  campaigns  that  we 
had  an  opportimity  to  observe  the  have  observed,  is  that  most  children 


to  break.”  He  said  the  company  is 
complying  with  a  post  office  request 
that  its  bulbs  be  encased  in  non-in¬ 
flammable  packing  material.  “Our 


GIFT  SHOP  ADVERTISING  lends  it-  aitor  o  its  duids  m  encasea  m  no.i^i- 

self  to  an  unusual  variety  of  copy  Christmas  Prospects  flammable  packing  material.  Our 

appeals.  One  that  we  believe  to  be  ^^E  of  the  important  by-products  box-maker  is  preparmg  a  sample  of 
sound,  based  on  camoaiens  that  we  of  the  sale  of  several  gift  shop  cam-  new  packmg  matenal  and  we  re  going 


progress  ot  two  small  gift  shops  lo-  and  young  people  would  rather  have 
cated  in  two  cities.  Both  of  these  several  gifts  at  a  total  cost  of  $5  than 
shops  are  operated  by  women  and,  to  have  one  gift  at  a  cost  of  $5.  As- 
instead  of  waiting  for  people  to  come  scmbie  three  or  four  items,  describe 
to  them  for  gifts,  they  decided  that  them,  and  then  put  a  bulk  price  on  all 
they  would  run  a  two-inch  advertise-  of  them — the  same  as  the  Birds  Eye 
ment  three  times  a  week,  listing  un-  people  advertise  a  complete  meal  for 
usual  gifts  from  50c  to  $5.  The  copy  $1.09.  They  list  the  meat,  two  vege- 
always  emphasized  the  importance  of  tables  and  dessert,  usually  fruit, 
unusual,  inexpensive  gifts  and  fre-  _ 

quently  this  line  appeared  in  one  of  Size  of  Copy 

the  campaigns— “Today  we  counted  THE  COPY  should  be  in  telegraphic 
272  gifts  in  our  shop  that  retail  at  style — from  10  to  25  words— and  the 
from  50c  to  $2.”  This  line  evidently  balance  of  the  space  should  be  filled 
made  an  impression  on  a  great  many  with  items  and  prices.  Ads  can  be 
people  who  were  seeking  ine.xpensive  prepared  as  small  as  two  inches.  Some 
birthday  gifts,  or  anniversary  gifts,  prospects  can  afford  more  than  this 
because  the  campaign  has  not  only  and  if  the  maximum  results  are  to  be 
paid  for  itself  but  brought  to  the  obtained  these  ads  should  appear 
store  a  great  many  people  who  will  three,  four  or  five  times  a  week  in 
tliis  Christmas  season  buy  dozens  of  small  space,  rather  than  one  large  ad 
gifts  at  this  shop.  once  a  week  with  the  same  amount 

While  gifts  are  bought  for  all  age  space, 
groups,  our  suggestion  was  that  the  t  e  t  .  i*»  i 

solicitor  pick  out  those  stores  that  ^•'9®  apace  Last  Week 
have  a  wide  range  of  inexpensive  THE  WEEK  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 
toys,  sports  clothes,  sports  equipment  each  shop  that  has  been  running  small 
— things  that  youngsters  from  6  to  16  copy  should  be  induced  to  take  consid- 
like  and  want.  Of  course,  there  is  no  erably  more  space — say  two  columns. 


schedule  for  the  continuous  advertis-  time,  we’re  shipping  our  product  by 
ing  of  their  shops.  Almost  any  gift  express  and  freight.” 


I  l«E  IT  TO  COOK 
AND  TO  RUH  MV  CAR 


Ooodrieb 

“  .  .  .  .  Their  uni¬ 
form  surface  insures 
less  wear  on  plates.” 

Write  for  fist  of 
prominent  users. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  Inc. 

Exclutlve  DiMtributorB 
75  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
400  W.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Circulation 
for  October 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October,  1938. 

October  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  190,411  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimort 
Eevolvss  Amund 

THE  (6mm  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


A  BRAND  NEW  TYPE  OF 
CIRCULATION  BUILDER 

Wire  or  write  TODAY  for  details  of  the 
Rebus  Contest.  A  tested  and  proved  promo¬ 
tion  that  will  stabilize  circulation  and  bring 
new  verified  home-delivered  subs  without  risk 
or  gamble  on  your  part. 

Publishers  Service  Company,  Inc. 

75  West  Street.  New  York 


almost  all  organized  labor  ual  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  DOTVCl  ForUlS 

would  miss  its  weekly  visits.  15  "  If  J  If 

[  object  to  your  comment,  I  L.  H.  Shield.  DOStOIl  AQ  AQ’GIlCy 

nk  you  for  mentioning  the  Westchester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News.  Boston,  Nov.  28 — John  C.  Dowd, 
s  William  L.  White  says  in  .  H  "  •  formerly  a  partner  with  Bernard  Os- 

w,  “George  Seldes  has  put  OlllCQ^O  AlIlGnCCIIl  treicher  in  the  ad  agency  of  Dowd  & 

is  friends,  the  daily  book  re-  Ostreicher,  for  12  years,  has  opened 

on  the  spot.  For,  in  the  iXl  ^  new  agency  imder  the  name  of 

■  producing  a  deeply  signifi-  To  Editor  &  F*ublisher:  Editor  &  jo^n  C.  Dowd,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is 

k,  he  has  caressed  the  boss  Publisher^  in  its  Nov.  12  issue  mis-  president.  It  is  reported  that  Ostrei- 
jd-hot  poker,  with  the  result  informed  its  readers  when  it  said  the  ^her  is  also  planning  to  form  a  new 
ly  reviewers,  after  wrestling  Chicago  American  endorsed  the  organization  under  his  own  name, 
ir  consciences,  may  feel  it  Democratic  slate.  Among  the  John  C.  Dowd  accounts 

t  to  dismiss  it  with  a  dis-  T^e  Chicago  American  remained  New  Haven  Railroad,  Harvard 

paragraph.”  But  that  is  not  entirely  neutral  in  the  last  cainpaign  Brewing  Co.,  National  Leather  Manu- 
t  reviewers  are  too  scared  of  and  was  the  only  newsjwper  in  the  facturers  Association,  Soapine,  C.  G. 
s  to  review  it  at  all.  Or  is  city  of  Chicago  that  carried  unbiased  Howes  Co.,  and  Whitty  Stokers, 
conspiracy  of  silence  among  political  information  from  ^th  sides.  Account  executives  of  the  Dowd 
of  the  press?  Only  one  Sun-  The  candidates  of  both  parties  praised  ,  organization  which  has  moved  into 
one  daily  paper  in  New  York  the  American’s  fairness.  new  and  larger  offices  in  the  Park 

'e  reviewed  it,  and  one  of  Merrill  C.  Meigs,  Square  Building,  are  Dwight  W. 

/iews  was  intellectually  dis-  Publisher,  Chicago  American,  jijorris,  formerly  of  Hanff-Metzger  and 

IS  I  can  easily  prove.  But  tthto  at  one  time  New  England  sales  mana- 

parts  of  the  nation  I  have  AD  HITS  ACTR£SS  ger  for  NBC;  and  C.  B.  Meagher,  for- 

carbon  copies  of  reviews  and  In  full-page  advertisements  in  the  merly  with  R.  H.  Macy,  Procter  and 
from  fellow  newspapermen  motion  picture  trade  journals  in  Holly-  Gamble  and  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
e  bosses  are  suppressing  men-  wood.  Cal.,  Tuesday  the  Hollywood  Art  director  is  Arch  Ferran;  produc- 
le  book.  Anti-Nazi  League  for  the  Defense  of  tion  manager,  William  Taylor, 

er  words  the  lords  of  the  American  Democracy  attacked  the  Dowd,  before  his  13  years  in  agency 
’  their  treatment  of  criticism  German  actress,  Leni  Riefenstahl,  who  work,  was  on  the  staffs  of  the  Boston 
ethics  and  their  actions,  are  reputedly  is  a  close  friend  of  Hitler.  Herald  and  Washington  Post. 


WHAT  OUR 

readers  say 


ROSTER  OF 
CLIENT  PAPERS 


This  very  hour,  millions  of  words  arc  being  spoken  by 
telephone.  Friend  talks  to  friend  and  two  lives  are 
happier  because  of  it. 

Greetings  and  best  wishes  are  exchanged — holiday 
visits  arranged — affairs  of  business  transacted.  A  doctor 
comes  quickly  in  answer  to  a  hurried  call. 

And  day  and  night,  the  country  over,  these  oft- 
repeated  words  reflect  the  value  of  the  telephone  .  .  . 
“I’m  glad  you  called.” 


«1  ffcp  Profit  Column.  ]  Upn 
.  /  HicVpnsack.  N  }.,  Pergm  Ettmnq  J  MD)/ 

' - i.iRefitrd  Novetnhrr  ,1^.  I9J8.  ~ 

Send  for  Sample  Heleates 

Bressler  Editorial  Cartoons 

1709  Times  Building  New  York 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHE? 


English  Writer 
Lauds  U.  S. 

Press  Method 

Dickson,  ol  Allied  News¬ 
papers,  Marvels  at  "Straight 
Line"  Production 

Speed  without  loss  of  efficiency  re¬ 
sulting  from  “straight  line"  produc¬ 
tion  as  practiced  in  New  York  news¬ 
paper  plants  is  what  most  impresses 
Harold  Dickson,  editorial  feature 
writer  for  Allied  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
England,  here  on  assignment  “to 
study  American  newspaper  meth¬ 
ods  and  varioxis  phases  of  American 
life." 

Interviewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week,  the  34-year-old  journalist, 
a  veteran  of  two  decades  of  English 
journalism,  was  strong  in  his  praise 
for  the  “crews  of  the  New  York  Sun 
who  did  the  quickest  and  cleanest 
make-over  job  I’ve  ever  seen,”  Mr. 
Dickson  had  inspected  the  Sun  plant 
before  visiting  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
office,  and  was  referring  sjiecifically 
to  a  “make-over”  of  the  Sun  financial 
pages  to  include  the  closing  Wall 
Street  stock  market  prices. 

Describes  Sea  Make-over 

“Mr.  Friendly  (Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager  of  the  Sun)  and  I 
were  in  the  editorial  rooms  when  the 
closing  stock  market  reports  came  in,” 
he  said.  “It  was  ZM^/z  p.m.  The 
pages  were  made  up  at  3.09,  and  at 
3.12  the  plates  were  on  the  presses. 
It  wras  remarkable. 

“Another  thing  that  impressed  me 
was  the  speed  at  which  the  presses 
turned — 61,000  copies  an  hour,  Mr. 
Friendly  said — without  breaks  in  the 
paper.  I  believe  our  presses  have  the 
same  capacity,  but  we  have  trouble 
with  paper  breaks  when  they  roll  too 
fast. 

Mr.  Dickson  also  had  praise  for  the 
welfare  equipment  the  New  York 
Times  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its 
employes.  "The  hospital  and  the  em¬ 
ployes’  restaurant  in  the  Times  build¬ 
ing  are  far  advanced  over  anything 
we  have  in  England,”  he  commented. 
He  added  it  would  get  prominent 
mention  in  an  article,  a  series  of 
which  he  plans  to  write  on  his  return 
to  England. 

“However,  from  what  I’ve  seen  and 
heard  about  color  printing  in  this 
country,  our  plant  in  Glasgow  has 
you  fellows  beat,”  he  continued.  “We 
can  print  color  at  high  speed  the  same 
day  we  makeup.  Here  your  presses 
can’t  do  that” 

American  newspaper  makeup,  he 
believes,  would  not  “click”  with  the 
average  British  newspaper  reader. 


Ne-wspaper  Ads 
Cost  Less 

continued  from  page  3 


proved  very  profitable.  Right  now, 
magazines  are  pointing  out  to  adver¬ 
tisers  that,  based  upon  the  recent 
government  survey,  there  is  a  heavy 
waste  because  of  the  place  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  market.  This  is  one  angle  that 
1  believe  the  newspapers  should  set 
up  a  defense  against. 

Spot  Radio  Real  Competitor 

“In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  that 
it  is  not  magazines  that  constitute 
iiewspapers’  real  competition  today,” 
he  remarked,  “it  is  spot  radio.  On  the 
basis  of  cost,  it  is  advertisers’  general 
opinion  that  they  can  buy  more  cir¬ 
culation  per  dollar  in  radio  than  in  a 
newspaper.” 

From  another  space  buyer  came  the 
comment  that  every  medium  problem 
is  an  individual  one.  “If  an  agency  has 
a  thin  appropriation  to  work  with,” 
he  said,  “magazines  are  best  for  they 


skim  the  cream  of  the  market.  Larger 
appropriations  permit  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers,  or  combination  of  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

“The  size  of  cities  to  be  reached  is 
another  factor.  Newspapers  are  best 
in  metropolitan  centers,  but  often 
magazines  can  do  a  better  job  in 
smaller  cities.  Group  buys  in  the 
newspaper  field  have  demonstrated 
that  when  concentrated  circulation  is 
desired,  newspaper  coverage  is  more 
economical  than  magazines.  Size  of 
copy  is  another  factor.  Where  small 
copy  can  do  the  job,  newspapers  are 
effective  and  economical.  If  the  pro¬ 
duct  needs  more  selling  copy  and 
hence  more  space,  the  cost  increases 
in  newspapers  and  makes  magazines 
a  better  buy.  I  personally  favor  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  in  definite  hub  cities, 
permitting  Sunday  circulation  to  fan 
out  into  smaller  towns,  thus  gaining 
a  representative  coverage  at  relatively 
low  cost.” 

Another  space  buyer  declared  Wilder 
Breckenridge  is  correct  in  saying  that 
newspapers  have  not  sold  advertisers 
on  the  low  basic  cost  of  newspaper 


advertising.  “In  recent  years,  news¬ 
papers  have,  in  my  experience,  don 
little  basic  selling,”  he  said.  “The 
evidence  interest  in  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  vs.  other  media,  but  their  sell 
ing  has  been  confined  to  competitivt 
angles.  They  want  their  city  on  thi 
list  and  they  want  their  paper  on  thf 
list. 

“With  regard  to  the  basic  cost  a 
magazines  vs.  newspapers,  I  do  think  | 
there  is  an  impression  that  newspapers  ■ 
cost  much  more  than  magazines  for 
national  coverage.  This  selling  is 
based  on  the  total  cost  of  doing  a  na¬ 
tional  coverage  job  rather  than  on  the 
basic  cost  per  families  reached.  In 
other  words,  I  can  buy  a  list  of  maga¬ 
zines  that  will  give  me  adequate  mer- 
chandisable  coverage  in  all  cities,  ; 
coast  to  coast,  for  a  moderate  amount  ; 
If  I  attempt  to  cover  all  important 
cities  with  newspapers,  the  amount 
involved  is  much  greater  and  fre¬ 
quently  too  large  to  be  afforded  bj 
any  advertiser.  Therefore,  the  im¬ 
pression  is  gathered  that  ‘it  costs  too 
much  to  do  a  national  business  with 
newspapers.’  ” 


. .  .“I’LL 

BEAT  YOU, 

on  Production  and  Variety  | 
of  Product/ I 


I  The  owner  of  a  Monotype  Material  Making  Machine  may  well  say  this,  being 
I  sure  of  the  following  minimum  production  in  every  5  minutes  of  operating  time'- 


BASE  FOR  CUT  MOUNTING 
1 8  feet  of  1 2-pt.  high  or  low  Base 
lo  feet  of  i8-pt.  high  or  low  Base 
9  feet  of  24-pt.  high  or  low  Base 
7  feet  of  .36-pt.  high  or  low  Base 


ORNAMENTAL  STRIP  BORDERS 

JO  feet  of  6-pt.  Ornamental  Strip  Bonier* 
18  feet  of  1 2-pt.  Ornamental  Strip  Bonier* 

ONE-COLUMN  DASHES 


Fortune 

I  COVERS  BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city 
—by  assignments  to 
;  its  staff  of  63  editors, 


LEADS  AND  SLUGS 

50  feet  of  i-pt.  high  or  low  Leads 
50  feet  of  2-pt.  high  or  low  Leads 
50  feet  of  j-pt.  high  or  low  Uads 
40  feet  of  f)-pt.  high  or  low  Slugs 
1 8  feet  of  1 2-pt.  high  or  low  Slugs 
10  feet  ot  i8-pt.  high  or  low  Slugs 

RULE  AND  COLUMN  RULE 
42  feet  of  2-pt.  Rule 
J5  feet  of  6-pt.  Rule 
1 8  feet  of  1 2-pt.  Rule 
j8  feet  of  4-pt.  Column  Rule 
35  feet  of  6-pt.  Column  Rule 


360  2-pt.  single-column  Dashes* 

300  3-pt.  single-column  Dashes* 

215  6-pt.  single-column  Dashes* 

ONE-COLUMN  RULES 

360  2-pt.  single-column  Rules* 

215  6-pt.  single-column  Rules* 

160  1 2-pt.  single-column  Rules* 

100  i8-pt.  single-column  Rules* 

362  2-pt.  single-column  Want  .Ail  Rules* 

Means:  "Kxdusivr  Mnmitype  I’rodui  t”  —no 
^  other  strip-inakinK  uiailiine  i-an  make  it. 


writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


Full  details^  pru  es  and  a  sho’ji:ing,  oj  Rules,  Borders  and  Dashes  sent  on  request. 


VM.STON  MONOTYPK  M  C  H  I  N  K  COMP.YNV 

TwENTV-FOI  RTH  AT  l.OCl  ST  StREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PeNNA. 

(Set  in  Monotype  Casion  Old  Style  and  Monotype  t'aslon  Bold) 


Aepial 

'■^fULT; 


Still  sizzling  from  the  heat  of  the  presses.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  MARKET  GUIDE  raises  its  aerial  of  invaluable  data 
to  an  appreciative  business  world.  As  live  as  Tomorrow,  it 
will  do  much  to  create  new  advertising  horizons,  new  appro¬ 
priations,  a  new  economic  impetus.  It  has  been  doing  it  for 
fifteen  constructive  years. 

See  the  strange  gadget  to  the  left—  a  torpedo-shaped  aerial, 
streamlined  telecasting  for  an  age  that  expects  and  demands 
the  unbelievable.  Sending  sound  through  infinity  is  now  a 
commonplace:  Television  will  soon  fit  neatly  into  the 

mosaic  of  modern  ingenuity — pictures — living  pictures, 
spanning  space  .  .  .  sprayed  into  every  home.  The  skyline 
of  a  new  era. 


Editor  &  Publisher  MARKET  GUIDE  serves  a  purpose  and 
a  need  equally  alive.  This  brilliant  new  issue  has  just  raised 
its  data  aerial  against  advertising’s  skyline.  Almost  three 
hundred  pages  that  VISUALIZE  population,  income, 
financial  resources,  transportation  facilities,  trade  areas,  in¬ 
dustry,  variety  of  manufactures,  living  standards,  economic 
status,  of  1,526  cities  of  the  United  States,  The  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Those  who  plan  and  select  media  for  national  advertising 
sit  in  their  offices  and  are  supplied  with  “pictures”  of 
markets:  visual  panoramas  of  Buying  Power.  MARKET 
GUIDE  is  the  Television  of  intensely  practical  advertising 
coverage.  Its  dynamic  facts  cover  a  territory  so  vast  that  no 
single  individual  nor  organization  could  hope  to  assemble 
them  .  .  .  flash  them  readily  on  the  screen  of  daily  availability. 

What  a  superb  opportunity  for  every  advertising  agency, 
general  advertiser,  advertising  and  sales  executive  and  com¬ 
mercial  organization  to  have  a  picture  of  these  1..526  daily 
newspaper  markets.  Subscribe  to  this  service — now. 

Domestic  $4.00  Canadian  $4.50  Foreign  $5.00 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


Devil  or  Angel? 

IF  you're  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  an 
out-of-town  newspaper  now  and 
then  just  to  see  what  someone  else  is 
doing,  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  one  of  these 
days  and  read  Lynn  Landrum’s  page 


Landrum 'WliiLJLsJie  ? 


DraiarJlmeeL 


^  H  ELL  vtiu  for 
Mtrh  M  j'ou.*'— 'Unsifned. 

‘I  rottid  My  your  column 
;  m«d->r«Uicr 


“One  of  th# 

pScMUTM  of  the  breokfoM  hour 


•  Bv  j  . 


TKewtoedc  protio  Lym  Lon^rwm.  Brft-po^o  colwwmiit  of  Tho 
Oolo*  Momiej  No«rt.  hie  forthright  thinking  ond  door  oaproo* 
•ion  of  Vitol  of  tho  doy.  hdony  cwtm  him.  M  folpwort 
ond  critici  join  in  rooding  hit  cohimn.  ’’Thinking  Out  Loud.** 

Tho  no*  ro«dt  it  onothor  oiftitonding  footuro  for  Tho  Nowt  ^ 
“homo  hM»t '  footuro  with  roodor  intoroit  unwrpouod  in  tho 
Soifthwot*. 

Lynn  Londrum.  no*  in  tho  goUiy  of  Dolot  Nowt  otoff  etor*.  It  ono 
of  tho  mony  oiprottiont  of  (Owmofittic  ontorprito  ond  toodorahip 
of  Toiot'  No.  I  Nowtpopor. 


liallaj  Senmui  ^rbtl 


one  column,  ‘‘Thinking  Out  Loud.” 
It’s  a  refreshing  bit  of  journalism  and 
probably  as  provocative  an  editorial 
column  as  is  appearing  anywhere. 
Proof  of  its  value  as  a  page  one  edi¬ 
torial  feature  is  found  in  the  flood  of 
letters  the  News  has  received  since  the 
column  first  appeared  several  months 
ago. 

Herbert  W.  Smith,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  has  put  Landrum’s  fan  letters — 
both  those  that  praise  and  those  that 
damn — to  good  use  in  a  recent  ad  in 
the  News  headed,  “Landrum — What  Is 
He?  Devil  or  Angel?”  The  ad  is 
amusingly  illustrated  with  two  heads 
of  Landrum — one  with  horns,  the  other 
with  wings  and  a  halo.  Two  columns 
of  quotations  from  letters  are  printed 
— one  column  of  curses,  one  of  praises. 
It’s  all  very  lively — and  so  long  as  Mr. 
Landrum  keeps  stirring  folks  up  so 
that  they  write  letters,  Mr.  Smith  will 
have  an  easy  job  of  it. 

Christmas  in  San  Francisco 

THE  Christmas  shopping  season  came 

to  San  Francisco  this  year  with  a 
boom  and  a  bang.  The  boom  was  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner’s  sixth  an¬ 
nual  “Christmas  Value  Days”  edition, 
Thanksgiving  Day — 70  pages,  plus  an 
8-page  tabloid  insert.  The  bang  was 
the  event  itself,  the  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  following. 

The  boom  leading  up  to  the  bang  of 
the  event  is  what  interests  us.  It  was 
a  boom  so  big  it  takes  the  Examiner 
a  28-page  booklet  in  color  to  tell  about 
it.  In  detail,  here’s  what  the  Examiner 
did  to  promote  “Christmas  Value 
Days” — ran  teaser  ads  urging  readers 
to  “See  Thursday’s  Examiner”;  ran 
news  and  feature  stories  on  the  holi¬ 
day  season;  ran  banners  across  the 
bottom  of  page  one,  “Shop  Early!  It 
Pays!  Christmas  Value  Days  Today 
and  Tomorrow!”;  ran  a  double  truck 
in  color  the  day  before  the  special  edi¬ 


tion  listing  advertisers;  ran  another 
color  page  on  the  first  day  of  the  event, 
along  with  an  editorial  cartoon  and 
other  editorial  support. 

Also — publicized  a  proclamation  by 
Mayor  Rossi  on  the  event;  sponsored 
a  movie  trailer  about  it;  had  a  sound 
truck  broadcast  about  it;  placed  500 
street  car  dashboard  signs  and  10,000 
newstand  cards;  provided  100,000 
package  enclosures  to  co-operating 
stores,  5,000  window  cards  and  25,000 
inserts  for  hotel  key  boxes;  placed 
signs  in  parking  lots  and  gas  stations; 
used  1,000  outdoor  bulletin  boards; 
conducted  a  $1,000  circulation  contest 
for  its  2,000  carrier  boys  for  the  largest 
Thanksgiving  Day  sales. 

Also — wrote  manufacturers  asking 
that  payrolls  be  advanced  to  permit 
employes  to  participate  in  “Christmas 
Value  Days”;  urged  banks  to  pay 
Christmas  savings  funds  in  time  for 
the  event. 

Whew! 

For  Distinguished  Service 

THE  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  is 

doing  a  fine  job  of  institutional  pro¬ 
motion  with  a  series  of  advertisements 
built  around  employes  who  have  been 
with  the  paper  ten  or  more  years.  The 
ads  appear  once  a  month.  The  one  we 
have  is  headed,  “Citation  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service.”  The  copy  reads,  in 
part,  “A  good  daily  newspaper  is  not 
the  product  of  any  one  individual’s 
mind  or  labor.  A  newspaper  or  any 
other  organization  acting  as  a  ‘public 
trust’  can  never  be  better  than  the 
men  and  women  whom  it  employs — 
the  solid  citizens — your  friends  and 
neighbors — who  write,  work  and  sweat 
behind  the  scenes.” 

The  ad  is  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
25  employes.  “We  believe  this  type  of 
copy,”  writes  T.  W.  Summers,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  “not  only  gains  for  us 
the  good-wili  of  our  employes,  but 
proves  to  the  public  that  the  World- 
Herald  is  a  good  employer.” 

Mr.  Summers  also  sends  along  a 
cheering  prosperity  note.  The  34th 
annual  Automobile  Show  sponsored 
by  the  World-Herald  this  year  drew 
24,550  paid  admissions — 2,000  more 
than  last  year  and  the  second  highest 
number  in  the  show’s  history. 

Doings  in  Donora 

WHEN  the  Donora  (Pa.)  Herald- 

American  apeared  recently  in  a  new, 
streamlined  dress,  readers  got  the 
paper  wrapped  in  a  full-page  message 
from  their  newsboy.  “I’m  selling  a 
new  Herald-American  now!”  it  read. 
“It’s  a  newsy  newspaper  designed  for 
the  people  of  Donora  and  vicinity. 


When  you  open  the  paper  you’ll  get 
a  pleasant  surprise.  In  addition  to  all 
the  local  news,  there’ll  be  a  new  set 
of  comics  and  many  new  features  for 
young  and  old.  Today’s  edition,  by 
way  of  introduction,  carries  pictures 
of  our  remodeled  plant,  as  well  as  pic¬ 
tures  of  staff  members.  It’s  a  pleasure 
to  sell  this  new  Herald-American  and 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  for  you  to  read 
it.  I’m  certain  you’ll  like  the  new 
modern  type  throughout.  Sincerely 
yours.  Your  Newsboy.”  Illustrated 
with  a  sketch  of  a  smiling  youngster 
delivering  papers,  this  made  an  un¬ 
usually  appealing  bit  of  promotion. 

Rain  No  More 

ONCE  IN  A  WHILE,  you  hear  cir¬ 
culation  men  discuss  the  problem 
of  home  deliveries  during  rainy 
weather.  The  question  is,  how  to  keep 
the  papers  dry?  The  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal  seems  to  have  solved  the 
problem  neatly.  On  rainy  days,  one 
of  the  local  bakers  supplies  the  paper’s 
delivery  boys  with  waxed  paper  bread 
wrappers  which  the  boys  roll  around 
the  papers  as  they  deliver  them.  It’s 
a  fine  service  for  the  paper’s  readers 
— and  inexpensive  advertising  for  the 
bakery.  But  wouldn’t  it  be  a  better 
idea  if  the  wrapper  carried  the  paper’s 
name  instead  of  the  baker’s? 

Covering  the  Election 
BARRING  EMERGENCIES,  Election 
Day  is  always  the  busiest  day  in  a 
newspaper  city  room.  And  no  matter 
how  often  the  story  is  told,  there’s 
always  something  fascinating  about 
how  a  paper  covers  an  election.  As 
witness  is  a  page  from  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  showing  how  it 
covered  the  recent  election.  The 
page  is  a  simple  lay-out  of  nine 
pictures  showing  how  boys  covered 
every  polling  place  in  the  city,  bring- 


By  William 

Allen  White 

A 

Puritan 
in  Babyion 

The  Story  of 

Calvin  Coolidge 

An  intimate,  personal  biography 
of  our  thirtieth  president  and  a 
history  of  the  era  that  pro¬ 
duced  him. 

all  bookstores  $3.50 

Macmillan.  Nsw  York 


YOU’D 

BE 


SURPRISED! 

By  George  W.  Stimpeon 

A  noted  Washington  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  ia  now  producing  a  head¬ 
liner  feature  under  the  name:  "You’d 
Be  Surpriaed."  Colorful  facts  and 
authentic  background  on  men,  events 
and  instances  I  A  short,  fascinating 
dailx  feature  now  read  by  millions. 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

The  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 
444  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Scott 

builds  only 
One  Quality 

We  make  two  speeds  of 
presses  48,000  and  (50,0(X) 
each  best  for  its  field.  Both 
have  solid  steel  printing 
cylinders  in  high  grade  roller 
bearings.  Steel,  Fabroil  and 
Bronze  Gearing. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


ing  or  telephoning  the  returns  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Times-Union  office  |j 
where  girls  tabulated  them  by  ma¬ 
chine,  auditors  checked  and  totaled 
them,  machine  operators  set  them, 
make-up  men  organized  them  into 
pages  and  the  presses  rolled  them  out 
for  readers  to  read.  An  interesting 
and  effective  page. 

On  the  Air 

THE  New  York  Post,  which  has  been 
a  consistent  radio  advertiser  for  the 
past  four  years,  is  currently  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  series  of  one-hour  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  concerts  over  WOR.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  “Symphony  Concerts,”  consists 
of  recordings  which  the  Post  is  offer¬ 
ing  readers  in  a  circulation  drive. 


TELEMATS 
tLe  raited 

in  tLc 
WORLD 


ate 


WOOD  FLONG  CORF. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 
The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS." 

PublUhsd  Monthly 
Subscription  rato  7/-  per  year 
poet  freo 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  St., 
SYDNEY,  AUSTOAUA 
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Trade, PromotionDepts.  2  on  Trial  Admit 


Merged  in  Louisville 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  28— xvlerger  of 
the  new  trade  relations  department — 
described  by  Mark  Ethridge,  vice- 


Waterbury  Fraud  In  Chicago;  Karpf  M.E. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  29 — Harry  Chicago,  Nov.  22 — Changes  in  the 
E.  Mackenzie,  of  Bethel,  and  Edward  executive  personnel  of  the  Chicago 
G.  Levy,  a  New  Haven  lawyer,  two  of  Herald  &  Examiner  editorial  depart- 


Howey  Supervising  Ed.  NLRB  Defines 
In  Chicago;  Karpf  M.E.  Indenendent 

Chicago,  Nov.  22 — Changes  in  the  ***^^^^'^**'^*^*^1 
executive  personnel  of  the  Chicago 

Herald  X’  Examiner  editorial  denart-  li  v*v»  IWi  O 


lescnoeu  uy  - -  ....  27  defendants  in  a  municipal  gr^t  case 

- ^  include  T.  Frank  Hayes,  Lieuten- 

ant  Governor  of  Connecticut  and 
Democratic  Mayor  of  this  city  and 
other  prominent  politicians  of  both 
I  major  parties,  pleaded  guilty  today  as 
i  they  went  on  trial  with  24  others  in 
1  Superior  Court  here. 
m  All  are  accused  of  taking  part  in  a 
conspiracy  to  defraud  Waterbury  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  and  selling  in- 
V  fluence  in  the  State  Legislature.  The 
L  current  trial,  result  of  an  investigation 

_ f  m  f  by  Waterbury’s  extraordinary  grand 

jury,  was  inspired  by  revelations  of 
John  H.  Hoagland  Donald  McWain  municipal  graft  by  the  Waterbury 

American  and  Republican.  Two  other 
president  and  general  manager,  as  a  defendants  put  themselves  at  the 


p„.den.  a„d  general  ,„a„ager,  :a  dXT:.a  purreSvesa,  .he  S'  T 

r.Sfol  "p“Zton  deP:  -ejy  of  the  dour.,  pleading  nolo  con-  as  supervising  edi.or  and 

ment  has  been  announced  by  the  a  score  of  renorters.  DhotoEranhers. 


Truck  Drivers  and  Phone 
Solicitors  Employes  of 
Seattle  P-I,  It  Rules 

Washington,  Dec.  1 — The  descrip¬ 
tion  “independent  contractor”  carries 
no  weight  in  determining  the  true  con¬ 
tractual  relationship  between  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  ci'mpanies  and  work¬ 
ers  who  serve  their  subscribers,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
ruled  in  a  decision  holding  truck  driv¬ 
ers  and  telephone  staffs  servicing  the 
Jerome  Karpf  Walter  Howey  'Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  to  be  em¬ 

ployes  of  that  newspaper. 

ment.  were  announced  here  today  Decision  Limited  in  Scope 

with  the  appointment  of  Walter  decision  is  limited  in  its  scope. 

Howey  as  supervising  editor  It  does  not  assert  that  the  relationship 

Jerome  R.  Karpf  as  managing  editor,  independent  contractor  does  not,  or 


Walter  Howey 


ment  has  been  announced  by  me  a  score  of  reporters  photographers,  r  u  •  •  TVl  oi  maepenaenx  comracior  does  not,  or 

Ix,„»vill.Co.ner-.;<,„m.l  a„d  T.m»  and  arllate  ..landed  ^  1 


The  step,  designed  to  co-ordinate  all  opening  day.  These  included: 
promotional  and  public  relations  work,  Albert  Martin,  Frank  T.  Johnson,  Waterbury 
placed  the  combined  departments  un-  .American;  Roger  Ciaris,  Waterbury  Republi-  Dienhart,  who  becomes  day  mana,,  g 
der  John  H.  Hoagland,  manager.  Don-  can;  K.  Christy  Erk,  St.ation  WBRY;  Carl  editor.  ,  ,  .x 

aid  MoWain  who  for  12  years  had  I-alumia,  Associated  Press;  James  Parker,  Sta-  Mr.  Howey,  member  of  the  Hearst 


Examiner  as  supervising  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  last  August,  succeeds  John  W. 


scriptions  or  delivery  of  newspapers, 
but  merely  finds  that  status  does  not 


Dienhart,  who  becomes  day  managing  prevail  with  reference  to  the  Seattle 
editor.  newspaper. 


of  the  Courier-Journal,  to  take  the  Walsh.  Bridgeport  Post-Tdegram;  Frank  J. 
place  of  Charles  Reinhart,  who  be-  Quinlan,  Bridgeport  Times-Star;  Harold  C.. 

^  .  ...  -  m  _  _ II _ 


Mr.  rtowey,  memoer  oi  me  xaem.t  regarded  only 

general  management  staff,  ^  suj^r-  administrative  ruling  and  as 

vising  editor  of  all  Hearst  tabloid 

newspapers,  including  the  New  York  Rg^g^^g  ^he  Wage-Hour 


comes  exchange  editor  in  place  of 
Maj.  W.  J.  Coleman,  retir^.  As- 


Quinlan,  Bridgeport  Tifiies-Star;  Harold  G.  Mirror,  B^'don  Record,  Bost^  Artier-  Administration,  or  other  federal  agen- 
Strang.  .Vcrc  //uten  Rc.c.rfcr.  Hugh  O  Connor  tVan  and  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner.  Furthermore,  the  conclusion  was 

Nero  York  Times;  Willmni  J.  .Slator,  Niro  i  ork  jjg  bas  been  here  Since  the  Herald  &  ; _ *  1  .  1 _ 


New  York  Times;  Willmni  J.  .Slator,  Niro  York  jjg  bas  been  here  since  the  Herald  & 
Herald  Trihuae;  Joseph  .Schwimer,  Howard  Examiner  became  a  tabloid  last  Sep- 


sistant  manager  of  the  merged  func-  Comstock.  Bridgeport  Herald;  Louis’ Mortison.  Lxamin 
tions  is  William  B.  Halley,  with  Doug-  Rcpublican-American  cart.xjnist;  John  Cluny.  tember. 
las  Cornette  and  Misses  Elnora  Lane  i’ork  Mirror.  Mr.  K 


dictated  in  part  by  the  fact  that  laws 
of  the  state  of  Washington  arbitrarily 
classify  motor  route  drivers  as  em- 


las  Cornette  and  Misses  Elnora  Lane  York  Mirror.  Mr.  Karpf  is  a  veteran  Hearst  news  pjoyes,  and  evidence  was  in  the  record 

and  Helen  Steele  making  up  the  staff.  been  managing  editor  that  some  P-I  officials  so  regard  them. 

The  department  will  handle  the  vVilson.'^’midgeporV  '*Tlmes.Star’:  Amerwan  from  Ordering  an  election  within  30  days 

Courier  -  Journal  National  Spelling  George  Kelsey,  New  ifaven  Register;  Al  its  suspension  ^o  years  among  editorial,  business  department 


Bee,  the  Kentuckiana  Snapshot  Con-  Mathowson,  Bridgeport  iVst-Telegrani;  Earl  ago.  He  served  as  supervisir^  editor 
test  the  Subscribers  Service  Bureau,  Holbrook,  Hartford  Times  an.l  Donald  Holston,  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Milwau- 
and’  wUl  add  a  new  activity— collect-  Associated  Press.  The  Unite.l  Press  and  In-  kee  prior  to  coming  here  last  August. 

inE  and  orEanizinE  un-to-date  statis-  Serv.ee  are  being  covere.i  by  fjg  continue  to  be  supervising 

ing  ana  organizing  up  lo  uaie  sums  W.iterbury  Democrat  staff  members.  ,  .,  c,...,!..,.  Ua-ol/I  »  H'v 

tical  data  on  the  Kentuckiana  market.  Telegraph  officials  estimated  tonight  wfnfaJJl  rilatn^  as 

Mr.  Hoagland,  for  years  an  active  jbat  nearly  20,000  words  had  been  filed  mI'  Tarr^  Tor^r^rW 

newspaper  man  and  later  in  public  re-  __  tbe  oneninE  dav  storv  Sunday  editor.  Mr.  Karpf  formerly 

„  - ^  ...I.,,  on  tne  opening  day  story.  Herald  &  Examiner  as 

day  managing  editor  in  1925-1926. 


of  the  old  New  York  American  from  Ordering  an  election  within  30  days 
1932  until  Its  suspension  ^o  years  among  editorial,  business  department 
supervising  editor  outside  telephone  employes,  the 

of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Milwau-  Board  defined  “employe”  to  mean  “all 
kee  prior  to  coming  here  last  August,  employes  in  the  conventional  as  well 


lations  and  organization  work  with  .■ 

the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  expects  S.  P.  WESTON  FUNERAL 

to  carry  forward  in  1939  the  same  pro-  f.mpral  Q^rviee^  wpre  h* 


as  legal  sense  except  those  by  express 
provision  excluded.” 

Coincidentally,  the  board  set  up  the 
teamsters  union  as  bargaining  agent 
for  the  circulation  department’s  out- 


gram  put  on  this  year  with  the  addi-  gamuel  P.  Weston,  nationally 

bon  of  an  O^n  Gateway  Celebra-  authority  on  newspaper  prob- 

tion,  tentatively  set  for  Feb.  15,  sym-  j  Diego  Nov.  24.  Mr. 

bolizmg  completion  of  arterial  high-  La  Jolla,  Cal., 

way  entrances  into  Louisville.  23.  The  Rev.  Donald 

"  Glazebrook,  pastor  of  St.  James  by 

PLANS  BILL  FOR  PRESS  the  Sea  of  La  Jolla,  officiated.  A 

The  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida,  sim^taneous  service  was  conduct^ 


F.  WhbrOIM  J:  UJNtKAL  ‘  b^n  the  At  hearings  on  this  ques- 

Private  funeral  services  were  he  d  ^  Examiner  for  the  past  22  publisher  con- 


Weston,  nationally  ^a^ious  capacities.  individual  agre^ents  with 

m  newspaper  prob-  aggigt  ^r.  Karpf  as  day  man-  the  drivers  established  them  as  inde- 

ego  Nov.  24.  Mr.  pendent  contractors.  Today  the  Board 

u:_  T  «&*ng  eaiior. 


Slays  Wife,  Suitor 
After  Visit  to  Daily 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  30 — An  agi- 


pendent  contractors.  Today  the  Board 
answered;  “The  matter  is  not  conclu¬ 
sively  determined  by  a  contract  which 
adverts  to  and  purports  to  establish 
the  status  of  such  person  other  than 
as  employee.  Public  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  act  permits  an 


meeting  Nov  26  at  Ponte  Vedra  Beach’  Agnew  Mainwaring  in  t-RoviDENct,  k.  i.,  riov.  ag  -  administration  ot  the  act  permits  an 

Fir  fS-  iJ'Smi  a^ual  SnferS  the  home  of  Mr.  Weston’s  sister,  Kate  fated  man  walked  into  the  Erentng  mquiry  into  the  material  facts  and 
rihe^'?  l”r.o  !;  S  daughter  aar.  f  r"  -bsUnca  „  the  „  a.ionahip.” 


press  confldeiKa  bill  for  Florida  news-  H.  Weston.  In  Petaluma,  pi,  his  boy-  jJ°be  neintionimp  panned 

papermen.  The  action  followed  a  talk  home  where  his  ashes  a^  to  be  :  j  together  in  Hvde  Park  Incidents  of  the  relationship  which 

by  David  E.  Smiley,  editor,  Tampa  jpferred  in  the  family  plot.  The  San  P  r  also^reauested  considered  points  to  an  “em- 

Times.  The  group’s  legislative  com-  services  were  opened  with  his  nublication  of  a  news  storv  and  a  '^y®  ”  relationship  included:  drivers 

mitt^  was  instructed  to  draft  a  bill  song,  the  Prayer  Music  from  holograph  relating  to  th7  recent  '"Vf*  ^o  ^^e  company’s  list  of 

for  further  consideration  at  the  Spring  Gretel.  His  Shrine  cap  j-owning  of  one  of  his  children  in  the  subscribers,  abide  by  company  prices, 

meeting  to  be  held  in  Tallahassee  ^nd  Masonic  apron  were  at  his  side  in  jr  pj^er  near  Hvde  Park  company  route  boxes,  solicit  sub- 

shortly  before  the  Florida  legislature  orchid  casket.  Among  messages  p  Trov  Jr  on  the  citv  desk  scriptions  for  the  P-I  exclusively,  keep 

orwrtirAM.^,.  T  1 _ •  frr^m  n£k\ircrkor\AT>  rx;d,r.dle  UCUlgC  i  .  xiujt,  Ul.,  Ul.  I..C  x-.bjr  uxturev  ,  j„.  , 


Relationship  Defined 

Incidents  of  the  relationship  which 


convenes  in  April.  J.  W.  Elliott,  busi-  received  from  old  newspaper  friends 
ness  manager  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  were  those  from  Paul  Bellamy,  editor, 
Times-Union  presided  at  the  session.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  George  B. 


at  the  time,  explained  that  publica 
tion  of  the  charges  would  be  impos 


subscription  lists  up  to  date,  hold 
themselves  subject  to  discharge  if  they 


nuen  LyKniKr.  vxcuige  D.  cihlp  in  the  absence  of  Dolice  or  court  the  exclusive  service  agree- 

Dealey,  publisher,  palla.s  Nems;  Louis  The  man,  a  Rhode  Island  uient  or  fail  to  render  satisfactory  ser- 

B.  Palmer,  general  manager,  ANPA.  St  j  vice,  and  they  have  no  property  in- 

and  Janies  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher,  terest  m  their  route  which  permits  of 

Q  .  ^  "  XT  A  few  hours  later  an  AP  dispatch  re-  assignment.  ....  , 

benate  Group  Hears  ported  St.  Angelo  had  shot  and  knied  ,  u '  T!  subscriptions  by 

Gannett  on  Taxe*;  bis  wife  and  his  mother-in-law  and  ^  f  a 

^Jianneil  on  laxes  wounded  his  father-in-law  and  Ploy^en  with  the  significant  notation 


"FOR  MEN  ONLY"  B.  Palmer,  general  manager,  ANPA. 

o  .  .  .  and  James  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

aociety  sections  have  all  but  for-  ■ 

Gtoiip  Hfiars 

Journal,  filled  the  entire  12-page  so-  Gannett  On  TaXeS 
ciety  section  of  a  recent  Sunday  issue  Washington,  D.  C..  Dec.  1— Fee 


vice,  and  they  have  no  property  in¬ 
terest  in  their  route  which  permits  of 
sale  or  assignment. 


^ vty  section  ot  a  recent  Sunday  issue  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  1-Federal  .  “within  the  meaning  of  section  2  (3) 

news  of  men,  and  their  social  tax  exemptions  would  be  an  incentive  T  x,  iLr^^t  r^n  of  the  act.” 

of  "Sures"  if  merprominen^"* Vsf  [o'- .^'"Ploy®^  >"«be  greater  distri-  tL  Ne’ponset  River  bank  and  fatal-  Raised  also  was  the  question  of 

cial  affaire  Tif  P'^ominent  in  so-  bution  of  their  earnings  to  their  .  ^  himself  newspaper  “professional.”  Efforts  had 

fiind  “To  P'^blisher  F.  E.  Gannett  told  himself.  _  been  m^e  to  group  certain  advertis- 

,  o  tne  Men.  a  ^nate  finance  sub-committee  today.  OTHnC  Cr-TTrikir-f  cr-urofC  '"8  department  employes  within  that 

HO 'LIT  iiikTTN  1311  URC  oirA  Gannett  proposed  that  the  fed-  xlCiiLUo  Ov,^liIiJNL,^.ti  category  on  the  theory  that  they  are 

n.Ao  o<lb4  oral  profits  levy  be  administered  in  a  Thomas  Henry,  science  writer,  engaged  in  “creative”  work.  ’The 


CITY  POPULATION 


fatal-  Raised  also  was  the  question  of 
newspaper  “professional.”  Efforts  had 
been  made  to  group  certain  advertis- 
T'RFQ  ing  department  employes  within  that 
ID^O  category  on  the  theory  that  they  are 
writer,  engaged  in  “creative”  work.  ’The 


manner  permitting  the  employer  to  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  Board  held  they  are  not  professional 


4.164  in  flio  “Ax,ol....:„  t  xx  “  ’  — .».y,  uv-i-  wiiixTia  iiaiiicu  wcic  ixci ucii  .xix-iiuu,  M:riDea  euucation  — a  definition  which 

Influence”  faKlx.  xv^Kr  pation,  etc.  Precedent  for  such  regu-  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  follows  closely,  although  paraphrases, 

&  PuBLisHPn  fnr  10  EDITOR  lation  is  found,  he  reminded,  in  the  in-  vice-president;  Stephen  McDonough,  the  one  recently  announced  by  Ad- 

citv  DODiilatinxx  LI  o  exemptions  for  religious  and  Associated  Press,  Washington,  trea-  ministrator  Elmer  F.  Andrews  of  the 

H  puiauon  OI  Ashland  is  8,164.  charitable  contributions.  surer.  WaEe  and  Hour  Division 


Wage  and  Hour  Division. 
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Trade  Literature 
Aids  Cameramen 


By  JACK  PRICE 


THERE  APPEARS  to  be  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  type  of  literature 
emanating  from  the  various  manu¬ 
facturers  of  photographic  apparatus, 
chemicals  and  accessories.  One  series 
of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Mallinckrodt 
Chemical  Works  has  been  particularly 
interesting  and  educational. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  concern 
has  ben  issuing  various  forms  of  pam¬ 
phlets  and  booklets.  Perhaps  their 
best  piece  of  work  was  the  small  book 
on  the  Chemistry  in  Photography.  It 
was  written  plainly  and  simply  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  high-sounding  chem¬ 
ical  terms.  Perhaps  this  company  had 
vision,  because  this  primer  was  pub- 
li.shed  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
present  camera  craze. 

Aids  Darkroom  Work 
This  writer  recommends  this  book 
for  every  professional  and  embryo 
photographer.  If  the  contents  are 
thoroughly  digested  there  will  be  less 
trouble  in  the  dark  room.  After  read¬ 
ing  many  volumes  of  so-called  intelli¬ 
gentsia  in  photography,  this  writer  not 
only  understands  why  so  many  en¬ 
thusiastic  camera  fans  fail  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  good  pictures,  but 
also  sympathizes  with  them.  If  only 
each  book  produced  by  manufacturers 
was  confined  to  one  subject  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  simple  terms,  potential  photog¬ 
raphers  would  make  more  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  and  would  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
profession. 

Another  series  of  bulletins  from  Mal- 
linckrodt’s  which  is  attracting  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  is  the  letters  illus- 
strated  with  diagrams  and  pictures  of 
the  latest  developments  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession.  It  would  pay  to  col¬ 
lect  these  and  bind  them  in  book  form. 
Cameramen  will  find  many  answers 
to  their  chemical  and  printing  troubles 
in  these  letters. 

The  engineers  of  this  chemical  con¬ 
cern  are  certainly  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times.  In  the  current  letter  there 
is  a  full  description  of  the  new  formula 
for  Dufay  processing  along  with  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
handling  the  new  films.  Newspaper 
cameramen  who  desire  to  produce 
artistic  effects  will  find  diagrams  and 
text  showing  how  it  is  done. 

'Diis  department  appreciates  the 
value  of  the  various  bulletins  and 
hopes  that  another  edition  of  the 
Chemistry  in  Photography  will  soon 
be  printed. 


rying  case,  or  should  it  fall  to  a 
cement  walk  from  any  height.  The 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  rubber 
shade  is  the  cost,  which  is  ten  cents. 

The  next  time  you  pass  an  auto  ac¬ 
cessories  store  drop  in  and  buy  a 
rubber  cap  for  the  gear  shift.  Cut 
the  opening  to  the  necessary  size  to 
fit  over  the  lens  and  you  have  saved 
at  least  two  dollars.  Another  feature 
of  this  gadget  is  that  it  prevents  the 
lens  ring  enamel  from  being  scratched. 


To  Display  Contest  Pictures 

UNDER  THE  sponsorship  of  the  New 

York  Herald  Tribune,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  pictures  of  the  recent  National 
Snapshot  Contest  will  be  displayed  in 
the  grand  loimge  of  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall.  The  winning  pictures 
were  selected  from  the  contests  which 
were  held  by  about  100  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

Along  with  the  display  of  pictures 
from  outside  areas,  the  Herald  Tribune 
will  hang  its  local  prize-winning 
photos.  The  exhibit  will  open  Dec.  8, 
and  remain  until  after  the  holidays. 


Medo  Pamphlet 

MEDO  PHOTO  SUPPLY  of  New  York 
has  published  a  pamphlet  which 
will  interest  every  photographer.  The 
little  booklet  is  entitled.  The  Mysteri¬ 
ous  “F.”  Oddly  enough  a  short  time 
ago,  a  number  of  cameramen  were 
asked  what  the  “F”  stands  for  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  photographers  could  give 
the  right  answer.  Not  only  is  the  “F” 
explained  but  in  this  pamphlet  there 
are  many  suggestions  about  exposures 
and  filters.  It  is  certainly  worth  hav¬ 
ing  about  the  dark-room. 


Oklahoma  Short  Course 

AL.  SUTTON,  assistant  professor  of 

journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  has  started  to  prepare  his 
program  for  the  three-day  photog¬ 
raphy  short  course  which  is  held  at 
that  imiversity  in  the  early  spring. 
We  are  informed  that  Professor  Sutton 
spent  his  vacation  last  summer  in 
studying  the  pictorial  angle  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

In  Des  Moines,  Professor  Sutton 
spent  weeks  working  on  the  Register 
and  on  Look  Magazine,  in  various 
capacities.  Under  the  guidance  of 
George  Yates,  Sutton  was  given  a 
thorough  course  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  profession.  From  Iowa,  he  went  to 
Kansas  City  where  he  continued  his 
studies  in  news  photography  on  the 
Star  and  on  the  Journal-Post. 

The  most  recent  innovation  intro¬ 
duced  by  Professor  Sutton  is  the  press 
card  for  members  of  the  Southwestern 
Association  of  Pictorial  Journalists. 
This  organization  was  recently  formed 
by  members  of  the  news  photography 
short  course  held  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Another  memo  from  Prof.  Sutton  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Ralph  Baird,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Denver  Post,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Southwestern  Association  of  Pictorial 


The  Des  Moines  (le.)  Register  and  Tribune  staff  of  II  photographers,  including  two 
full  time  darkroom  photographers,  headed  by  George  Yates  (seated,  third  from  left), 
is  shown  here.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  W.  A.  Bedgood,  Jervis  Baldwin,  Cal  Ray,  John 
Nagle,  John  Robinson,  Tom  Nagle.  Front  row,  left  to  right;  Herb  Schwarti,  Paul 
Caster,  Mr.  Yates,  Maurice  Horner  and  Gene  Thomas. 


Journalists,  in  charge  of  the  Colorado 
region. 


Camera  Knights 


SOME  YEARS  AGO  a  bashful  high 

school  student  in  Lancashire,  En¬ 
gland,  won  a  10  pound  prize  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  French.  He  bought  a 
camera  with  the  money.  Today, 
George  Yates  has  forgotten  his  French 
but  has  learned  a  good  deal  about 
photography.  He  is  head  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  department  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
whose  11  staff  photographers  take 
more  than  40,000  pictures  a  year  under 
his  supervision. 

Known  throughout  Iowa  as  the 
“flying  photographer”  Yates  is  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  addressing  clubs  and 
schools  and  selecting  prize  winners  in 
beauty  contests  and  photographic 
salons.  He  has  flown  over  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  miles  taking  pictures  for  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune. 


Inexpensive  Lens  Shades 
IF  YOU  SHOULD  see  some  of  the 
New  York  newspaper  photographers 
shooting  with  an  odd-looking  gadget 
hooked  to  their  lenses,  do  not  consider 
that  a  new  form  of  photography  is 
taking  place.  This  strange  looking  ap¬ 
paratus  is  merely  a  lens  shade.  It  is 
made  of  rubber  and  will  withstand  the 
abuse  given  it  when  tossed  into  a  car- 


lii  Contax  you  have  a 
photographic  eye  that  can 
produce  pictures  packed 
with  news  interest.  Fast, 
dependable,  rugged. 

Sold  by  leading  dealer.^, 
ff  rile  for  Booklet. 


with  ZEISS  LENS 


He  still  takes  pictures — thousands 
of  them.  Yates  developed  the  use  of 
the  “machine-gun”  camera  for  foot¬ 
ball  action  pictures.  He  developed  a 
type  of  football  picture  that  would 
lend  itself  easily  to  diagramming,  in 
which  the  Register  and  Tribune  pion¬ 
eered. 

Under  Yates’  direction,  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  publishes 
more  football  action  pictures  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  country,  many 
of  them  "machine  gun”  photos. 

Yates  is  said  to  be  the  first  news¬ 
paper  photographer  to  use  cut  film 
instead  of  glass  plates,  and  among  the 


«:ARI.  ZEISS,  Inr.,  4«S  Sth  Ave.,  N.  \„  Drpl. 
728  South  Hill  St.«  Loa  AnfteleA 
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from  imposing  stone 
to  press  .  .  .  with 


MORLEY 

MATS 


They  require  minimum 
moulding  pressure  .  .  . 
will  not  break  down  type 
or  cuts  .  .  .  prolong  the 
life  of  moulding  blankets 
.  .  .  and  give  deep,  clean- 
cut  impressions  that  pro¬ 
duce  clean-printing 
stereos. 


Mill  -  conditioning  gives 
them  exactly  the  neces¬ 
sary  shrink.  They  scorch 
quickly,  and  release 
easily  without  need  of 
oil  or  powder. 


You’re  probably  using 
them ;  but  if  not,  write 
to-day  for  samples. 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 


Portsmontli,  New  Hampshire 

New  Y»rk  Oficu,  46  East  llth  Strcat 


first  to  set  up  a  central  darkroom 
where  all  negatives  taken  by  staff 
photographers  are  developed  and 
printed. 

Biographical  Notes:  Yates  served 
overseas  with  the  352nd  Infantry,  saw 
service  at  Belfort  and  Meuse -Ar- 
gonne.  Served  also  with  the  AETs 
division  of  criminal  investigation. 
Served  previously  with  the  4th  South 
Dakota  National  Guard  regiment  on 
the  Mexican  border. 

Began  as  photographer  for  the 
Register  and  Tribune  in  July,  1919. 
and  was  a  one-man  staff.  Today, 
191^  years  later,  is  dean  of  Iowa  ph^ 
tographers,  and  heads  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  photographic  staffs  in 
the  midwest. 
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Skoti  “Takai 


the  boys  in  the  city  room  of  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News  still 
snicker  when  they  recall  the  case  of 
a  former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  who  wrote  an 
editorial  page  feature,  spent  hours 
looking  up  an  appropriate  quotation 
to  lead  off  the  article,  and  finally  gave 
;redit,  in  italics,  as  the  source  of  his 
quote,  to  none  other  than  IBID.  It 
was  City  Editor  Jerome  H.  Walker 
who  caught  the  error  and  killed  the 
‘  author’s”  name  after  the  first  edition. 
■ 

NEW  YORK  WORLD  -  TELEGRAM 
headline  over  AP  story  from  Rock- 
;  fcrd.  Ill.,  stating  WPA  Sewing  Project 
j  had  10,000  diapers  on  hand: 

J  IT’S  NEWS— DIAPERS 

FLOOD  BABIES 
^  ■ 

I  SUBMITTED  as  the  “headline  of  the 
j  century”  is  the  following  eight-col¬ 
umn  streamer  from  the  Nov.  19  issue 
of  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram: 
ADOLF  HITLER  PURGES  GOD 
■ 

THE  OPENING  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  New  York  resembled  an 
automobile  show  if  the  following  line 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
story  is  accurate: 

■"The  first  cars  rolled  up  before  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street  entrance  about 
7:30  o’clock,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
9  p.m.  that  the  last  of  them  had  en¬ 
tered  the  opera  house.” 

■ 

hOR  THREE  WEEKS,  Emil  Banzhaf, 
printer  for  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
fussed  about  the  thief  who  raided  his 


THE  STORK  had  a  busy  time  at  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner 
the  other  day  and  birth  items  were 
scattered  all  through  the  paper.  The 
galley  boy  had  grabbed  the  birth  list 
instead  of  the  fillers  during  the  make¬ 
up. 

■ 

ALL  BUSINESS  for  the  day  was  just 
about  over  in  the  editorial  room  of 
a  Chicago  afternoon  newspaper. 

The  telephone  on  the  city  desk  rang. 
It  was  a  call  from  a  foreign-bom  re¬ 
porter,  famous  for  his  strong  accent. 

“A  woman’s  been  bitten  to  death,” 
was  the  startling  information  his 


voice  conveyed  over  the  wire. 

The  city  editor  yelled  to  an  imder- 
ling  to  order  the  presses  stopped  for 
a  quick  replate. 

'Then  he  asked  for  details. 

“How  was  she  bitten  to  death?”  he 
asked  excitedly. 

“With  a  dob!”  was  the  reply. 

The  replate  went  anyway,  because 
it  isn’t  every  day  that  a  woman  is 
beaten  to  death  with  a  club. 

n 

A  MEMPHIS  fireman  had  become  the 
father  of  triplets,  all  boys.  He  al¬ 
ready  was  the  father  of  twin  girls. 
E.  P.  MacNicol,  who  joined  the  staff 


of  the  News-Scimitar  in  1912,  wrote 
this  head  for  the  story: 
FIRE-FIGHTER  DRAWS 
THREES  TO  A  PAIR 

FOR  FULL  HOUSE 
■ 

A  CARD  OF  thanks  which  went 
wrong  in  New  Berlin  (N.  J.)  Bee: 
“We  wish  to  express  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  friends  and  neighbors 
who  so  kindly  assisted  in  the  death 
of  my  father.” 

■ 

Eijitor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“.Shurt  Take"  accepter!  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 
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kennels  and  took  two  prize  hunting 
hounds.  Mr.  Banzhaf  lives  across  the 
Ohio  River  from  Cincinnati  in  Belle¬ 
vue.  Ky. 

Even  as  he  fussed  the  other  day  Mr. 
Banzhaf  turned  for  a  moment  from 
his  typesetting  machine  and  looked 
out  on  Post  Square.  Across  the 
street,  coming  down  the  steps  of  a 
rooming  house,  he  saw  a  man  leading 
his  two  missing  dogs.  Banzhaf  made 
short  work  of  skipping  across  Post 
Square  and  having  the  man  arrested. 

"It  was  the  hounds  that  came  home 
to  roost  this  time,”  he  said. 

■ 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  em¬ 
ployes  recently  received  a  card  with 
their  pay  checks  offering  the  Home 
Institute’s  new  “Young  America’s 
Cook  Book”  at  a  reduced  price,  'fhe 
announcement  stated  that  the  book 
is  particularly  designed  for  the  use 
of  children  up  to  16  years  of  age”  and 
described  where  it  was  available  “with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  such 
c:pies  are  for  the  personal  use”  of 
c.omhers  of  the  staff. 
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EDITOR  5.  PUBLISHE? 


Debate  Relative 
Value  of  Merit, 
Demerit  Plans 

Central  States  Circulators 
Outline  Points  of 
Respective  Systems 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Relative  merits  of  merit  and  de¬ 
merit  systems  for  maintaining  carrier 
organization  morale  were  recently  de¬ 
bated  by  Jack  Slack,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon  Journal,  and  Elmer  W. 
Wickham.  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette, 
before  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Central 
States  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Slack  presented  the  case  for  a 
merit  system,  pointing  out  that  such 
a  plan  is  helpful  in  order  to  show  a 
boy  where  he  is  weak  and  how  he  can 
correct  his  weakness.  Scores  of  in¬ 
dividual  carriers  are  posted  in  the 
branch  office  the  first  of  each  month 
and  likewise  a  master  chart  of  all  the 
carriers  is  posted  in  the  main  circu¬ 
lation  office.  Carriers  are  scored  in 
the  following  factors: 

High  Scorers  Awarded 
Salesmanship,  service,  courtesy,  de¬ 
pendability,  bookkeeping,  initiative, 
appearance,  public  speaking  and  col¬ 
lections.  On  the  latter  point,  each 
boy  who  pays  his  bill  in  full  each 
Saturday  by  1  p.m.  receives  10  points. 
If  one  balance  is  carried  the  boy  re¬ 
ceives  eight  points,  two  balances  in 
any  one  month  five  points,  and  over 
two  balances,  zero. 

“The  carrier  who  scores  highest  each  month 
is  paid  a  cash  award  of  $10,”  he  said,  “and 
high  boy  in  each  branch  is  paid  a  cash  reward 
of  $5.  These  high  boys  are  also  each  given  a 
14-K  gold  filled  lapel  pin  which  distinguishes 
•  them  for  merit.  We  also  stress  the  point  that 
all  merit  badge  winners  wiH  be  granted  special 
favors.  Such  as  a  surprise  dinner  at  one  of 
Battle  Creek's  leading  hotels,  and  a  show,  or  a 
wrestling  match  or  some  sort  of  special  enter¬ 
tainment. 

“Any  boy  wbo  is  a  merit  winner  must  always 
hold  his  score  above  average  to  maintain  bis 
merit  badge.  Our  average  is  arrived  at  by 
compiling  the  total  number  of  points  and  divid¬ 
ing  it  by  the  totil  number  of  boys  each  30-day 
period.  At  the  beginning  of  our  merit  system 
the  average  score  per  boy  was  54%.  The  boys 
have  taken  such  an  interest  in  this  that  the 
average  has  raised  to  over  90%  per  boy. 

“Any  boy  scoring  below  average  must  make 
up  his  mark  within  15  to  30  days  or  surrender 
his  route.  The  district  manager  takes  pains  to 
note  where  the  boy  has  made  a  poor  score  and 
then  takes  particular  care  to  train  that  boy 
where  be  is  weak  thus  helping  the  boy  to  raise 
his  score  and  making  him  a  much  better  carrier. 

“In  event  that  we  desire  to  start  any  other 
carrier  promotion  we  discontinue  the  cash 
prizes  and  merit  badge  for  that  particular 
period  but  continue  with  the  scoring,  announc¬ 
ing  that  any  winners  of  that  particular  contest 
must  maintain  at  least  average  score  in  Merit 
Points.” 

Explains  Dnmtrit  Plan 

Mr.  Wickham  explained  his  paper’s 
demerit  system  has  supplanted  the 
old  method  of  assessing  fines  against 
■carriers  for  irregularities  occuring 
on  their  routes.  The  plan  is  based  on 
a  system  of  printed  forms  in  four 
colors — green,  yellow,  red  and  gray. 
The  forms  are  used  as  follows,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Wickham: 

“When  a  carrier  receives  his  first  demerit 
notice  in  a  30  day  period,  he  receives  the  green 
^  notice.  There  are  blank  sp.aces  on  this  form 
where  we  write  in  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
we  have  received  against  him.  Printed  below 
is  this  reminder — ‘This  is  one  demerit  against 
you  in  a  30-day  period.’ 

“The  second  demerit  notice  is  printed  on  the 
yellow  paper.  It  is  similar  to  the  first,  except¬ 
ing  we  remind  him  that  two  demerits  in  a  30- 
day  period  calls  for  caution. 

“The  third  demerit  notice  is  printed  on  the 
red  paper  (the  danger  color)  and  he  is  re¬ 
minded  that  3  demerits  in  a  30-day  period  calls 
for  the  termination  of  a  Gazette  carrier  con¬ 
tract,  therefore  he  immediately  confers  with 
me  in  regard  to  his  contract. 

“The  third  demerit  conference  I  have  with 
carriers  is  the  beginning  of  whether  they  better 


themselves  as  carriers  or  step  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  In  relation  to  these  conferences,  we  have 
only  let  two  carriers  go  in  the  past  2yl  years. 
We  always  try  to  help  the  boy  do  the  right 
things  first  rather  than  kick  him  out.  We  feel 
we  are  being  well  repaid  for  our  efforts  along 
these  lines. 

“We  have  a  fourth  demerit  notice  to  send  to 
the  carrier  who  continues  to  have  about  2 
demerits  every  30-day  period,  but  who  never 
has  received  a  third  demerit  notice.  On  these 
notices  a  carrier  is  also  advised  to  confer  with 
me — this  time  in  reference  to  the  continuance 
of  his  carrier  contract.  These  conferences  have 
a  way  of  bearing  fruit,  also. 

“To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  fine-assess¬ 
ment  system  we  formerly  used  compares  to  otir 
demerit  system.  I  will  pass  along  this  informa¬ 
tion;  When  we  assessed  fines  against  our  car¬ 
riers.  kicks  anil  complaints  averaged  as  much 
as  ten  or  twelve  a  day.  Under  our  demerit 
system,  only  3  or  4  a  week.  On  rare  occasions 
we  have  had  as  many  as  8  or  9  a  week.  Our 
city  circulation  has  gone  up  well  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  in  that  time  and  we  have  also  added  more 
carriers  to  our  roster.” 

Football  Contest  Popular 

THIRTY  Watertown  (Wis.)  Times 

carriers  recently  completed  a  novel 
circulation  contest  in  which  the  boys 
were  divided  into  two  “football 
teams.”  The  “game”  lasted  three 
weeks  and  nearly  100  new  city  sub¬ 
scribers  were  obtained.  Both  teams 
started  from  the  50-yard  line  and  each 
time  a  team  member  brought  in  a 
new  subscriber,  his  team  was  credited 
with  a  10-yard  gain.  Every  five  or¬ 
ders  meant  a  touchdown  and  six 
points  for  the  team.  Special  prizes 
were  awarded  to  carriers  bringing  in 
the  greatest  number  of  new  subscrib¬ 
ers,  including  four  tickets  to  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin  game.  Losers 
were  host  to  the  winning  team  at  a 
dinner. 

Offers  Autographed  Football 
TO  STIMULATE  interest  in  the  1938 

William  Randolph  Hearst  All- 
America  football  team — selected  by 
sports  editors  and  writers  on  Hearst 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — the 
Chicago  Evening  American  offered  an 
autographed  football  to  the  person 
whose  team  was  closest  to  the  actual 
selection.  A  50- word  letter,  explain¬ 
ing  the  person’s  choice  of  players,  ac¬ 
companied  each  entry.  "I^e  football 
carried  the  autographs  of  famous 
coaches  and  players. 

Organize  Times  A.  A. 
FORMATION  of  the  Chicago  Times 

Athletic  Association,  open  to  the 
public  without  entry  fee  or  cost,  to 
promote  amateur  athletics  through 
the  city’s  recreational  facilities,  was 
announced  recently  by  W.  M.  McCar¬ 
thy,  Times  sports  editor.  The 
Times  A.A.  will  work  with  standard 
agencies  to  creat  public  interest  in 
supervised  athletics.  A  year-round 
program  is  contemplated  with  Marvin 
Thomas,  former  University  of  Illinois 
track  man,  as  director  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
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neighborhood  athletic  clubs,  will  be 
invited  to  join  the  organization. 

Newsboys  Have  Own  A.  A. 

THE  ONLY  newspaper  boy-owned 

and  controlled  home  that  we  know 
anything  about  is  the  Newsboys’ 
Benevolent  and  Athletic  Association 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  association  was 
organized  in  1903,  when  there  were 
fewer  editions  than  today,  to  give 
the  uptown  newspaper  boys  a  place 
to  go  between  editions.  Today  it 
serves  many  other  purposes.  The 
three-story  building,  well  equipped, 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  full¬ 
time  custodian. 

One  of  the  early  achievements  of 
the  organization  was  Newspaper  Do¬ 
nation  Day,  on  which  newspapers 
donated  papers  to  the  boys,  who  sold 
them  for  whatever  they  could  get. 
Every  year  the  association  has  spon¬ 
sored  (lances  and  other  events.  One 
year,  for  instance,  the  boys  paid  off  a 
$2,500  mortgage  and  realized  a  profit 
of  $4,000.  In  1916,  the  association 
bought  its  present  $17,000  home,  which 
is  fully  paid  for.  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  done  by  the  group: 

It  has  paid  the  funeral  expenses  of 
scores  of  boys,  hospitalized  many  and 
helped  others  with  such  personal 
expense  items  as  rent,  light  and  gas 
bills.  It  gives  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinners  for  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  boys.  In  addition,  it 
has  given  baskets  of  food  to  needy 
families.  It  puts  up  traveling  news¬ 
paper  boys  without  charge,  and  gives 
them  a  week  or  a  month  free  lodging 
and  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  them¬ 
selves.  It  maintains  a  good  library. 
It  S9nds  children  to  camp  during  the 
summer.  It  furnishes  the  use  of  its 
dance  floor  and  other  facilities, 
gratis,  to  churches  and  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

At  present,  the  association  is  headed 


by  President  Peter  D.  PasquauI 
James  J.  O’Keefe  was  head  of  thP 
group  for  25  years.  During  that  pe-l 
riod,  the  home  has  been  host  to  man;  I 
prominent  people,  including  Forme 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  the  lat 
President  Warren  G.  Harding,  wh 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

No.  10  Boy  Welfare  Series 

CONCLUDING  its  series  of  ten  adi 

acquainting  the  public  with  th; 
value  of  carrier  boy  training,  the  Ft ' 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  states 
“A  News-Sentinel  route  is  the  bes 
job  foi  a  schoolboy.”  The  copy  com¬ 
bines  the  elucational,  business  train' 
ing  and  profit  advantages  of  carhei 
work,  explaining:  ' 

“There  Is  No  Scbstitute  for  Educatios 
Selfislily,  perhaps,  we  emphasize  the  nee; 
for  good  school  grades,  requiring  that  a  hor 
have  at  least  passing  grades  before  he  caj 
be  admitted  to  The  News-Sentinel  Carrie 
Salesman  organization,  generously  rewardin; 
those  with  high  ratings. 

Seven  College  Scholarships  are  awarde: 
annually  to  News-Sentinel  Carrier  Salesme. 
based  on  these  ratings:  (1)  Scholastic  Rc<- 
ords.  (2)  Route  Proiluction.  (3)  Collection! 
and  Kinancial  Handling  of  Money.  (4)  Serr. 
ice  to  Subscribers.  (5)  Citizenship. 

Colleges  included  are:  Indiana,  Purdue. 
I'ranklin,  Manchester,  Butler,  Tri-Siate  awl 
Rose  Poly. 

“Experience  Best  Teacher.  Merit  Ce- 
tificates  .  .  .  recommendations  to  prospective  j 
employers  .  .  .  are  presented  to  Carrier  Sale-j; 
men  who  earn  them.  Through  advertisinf  1 
and  business  contacts,  employment  is  secured!  i 
for  deserving  boys.  Employers,  knowing  tlia;| 
these  boys  are  years  ahead  of  those  without; 
similar  training,  habitually  call  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Department  seeking  the  services  of  iheie 
young  men. 

“Earn  While  They  Learn.  Startling,  but 
true,  these  Schoolboy  Carrier  Salesmen  earn 
more  than  $115,000  annually  .  .  .  money  that'* 
spent  in  the  various  communities  for  school 
supplies,  clothing,  etc.  The  News-Sentinrl 
established  a  Savings  Plan  this  year  and 
there  are  about  150  boys  depositing  a 
part  of  their  earnings  each  week  in  Fort 
Wayne.” 


Here  Are  The  Men 

To  fill  the  personnel  needs  m  every  branch  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  and  advertising.  And  they  are  the  best  men  for  the  jobs, 
actual  members  of  the  field.  You  can  reach  them  through  the 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  section  of  our  classified  page,  which 
lists  the  recent  School  of  Journalism  graduate  seeking 
his  first  connection  as  well  as  top-flight  advertising  and 
editorial  executives.  Or  you  can  reach  them  through  the 
HELP  WANTED  classification.  Employers  report  (insistent 
use  of  this  medium  goes  a  long  way  towards  getting  the  right 
men  for  the  right  places — and  cutting  down  that  expensive 
turnover. 

USE  BOTH  FOR  RESULTS 
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Fashion  Writer  Must  Be 
Prima  Donna  and  Dictator 

Bettina  Bedwell  Says  Work  in  Paris  for 
Tribune-News  Syndicate  Also  Requires 
Fortitude  and  Diplomacy 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr, 

BETTINA  BEDWELL,  fashion  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  has 

_  returned  from 

Paris  for  her 
annual  visit  to 
New  York  where 
she  is  reporting 
style  develop¬ 
ments  along 
Fifth  Avenue. 
She  will  return 
to  France  short¬ 
ly  after  Christ¬ 
mas  to  cover  the 
opening  of  the 
big  f  a  sh  i  o  n 
shows  there. 

Miss  Bedwell 


Bettina  Bedwell 


order  to  do  this  the  fashion  reporter 
must  follow  society  much  as  a  so¬ 
ciety  reporter  does.”  She  goes  to  pri¬ 
vate  parties,  balls,  the  opera  and  the 
races. 

“It  is  expensive  work,”  she  says.  A 
good  fashion  writer,  she  feels,  must 
have  at  least  six  new  hats,  strong  legs, 
a  major  talent  for  diplomacy,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  a  combination  be¬ 
tween  a  prima  donna  and  a  dictator. 

Besides  her  annual  trip  to  New 
York,  she  makes  two  journals  each 
year  to  London  and  the  Riviera. 

In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Abraham 
Rattner,  the  wife  of  an  American 
artist  who  has  a  studio  in  Paris.  Her 
hobby,  as  would  be  expected,  is  art. 


worked  her  way  to  Paris  on  the  key¬ 
board  of  her  typewriter.  But  writing 
was  a  means  to  an  end — she  wanted 
to  be  an  artist.  However,  after  some 
study  she  found  that  she  did  not 
possess  all  the  qualifications  needed 
for  successful  painting,  so  she  fell 
back  upon  her  writing  as  a  career. 

Born  on  Shoop  Ranch 
Oddly  enough  Miss  Bedwell,  who  is 
a  leading  critic  of  feminine  attire  and 
a  designer  in  her  own  right,  had  her 
early  training  where  the  cut  of  clothes 
is  little  appreciated.  She  was  bom  on 
a  sheep  ranch  in  the  Wind  River  Val¬ 
ley,  Wyoming.  At  the  age  of  five 
when  her  mother  died,  she  was  sent 
by  her  father  to  school  in  Denver. 
There  she  became  interested  in  art 
and  decided  to  make  that  her  voca¬ 
tion  and  later  she  matriculated  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  In  order  that 
she  might  stay  in  Chicago  she  took  a 
reporter’s  job  on  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

When  she  had  completed  her  course 
ill  art  she  left  Chicago  with  the  hope 
of  some  day  getting  to  Paris  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  studies.  During  the  World 
War  she  worked  in  a  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  In  1921  she  sailed 
for  France.  After  a  year’s  study  at 
several  leading  art  academies  she 
joined  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  which  had  just  been 
changed  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  was  being  edited  by  Floyd  Gib¬ 
bons.  She  was  assigned  to  write  fash¬ 
ions.  From  1923  to  1924  she  wrote 
feature  stories  for  the  United  Press 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  fashions  for  the  New  York  Times 
in  addition  to  doing  her  regular  stint 
for  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  She  has  also  written  for 
Liberty,  Women’s  Home  Companion, 
Spur  and  motion  picture  magazines. 
Her  fashion  column  was  released  for 
syndication  by  the  Tribune-News 
Syndicate  in  1929. 

Mor*  Than  Seasonal  Fashions 

Any  one  who  says  there  is  only 
seasonal  style  news  in  Paris  is  either 
blind  or  badly  informed,”  she  says. 
However,  she  points  out  there  are 
regular  times  when  styles  are 
launched.  She  cites  12  seasons  for 
nats,  two  for  handbags,  four  for  gloves 
and  four  for  shoes  in  addition  to  four 
seasons  for  the  introduction  of 
dresses,  coats,  etc.  ‘‘A  good  fashion 
writer  knows  in  advance  what  the 
•Styles  will  be,”  she  believes.  “In 


Football  Awards 

PAUL  B.  WILLIAMSON,  football 
prognosticator  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate  will  announce  his  all- 
America  selections  early  this  month 
and,  in  addition,  will  round  up  his 
1938  football  picture  for  keeps  by 
announcing  the  team  ratings  of  more 
than  650  colleges  in  87  conferences 
and  groups.  In  a  statistical  survey 
among  25  leading  football  colleges, 
conducted  similarly  to  the  Gallup 
polls,  he  will  select  the  first  all- 
America  team,  with  second  and  third 
teams.  He  will  also  choose  the  lead¬ 
ing  players  of  the  middle  size  col¬ 
leges  with  second  and  third  teams, 
and  three  teams  of  leading  players 
of  the  small  colleges. 

As  an  innovation  this  year  he  will 
present  trophies  to  the  players  of  the 
first  team  of  each  of  the  three  groups. 
Remaining  players  named  will  receive 
certificates.  The  presentations  will  be 
made  by  newspapers  nearest  the  col¬ 
leges  of  honor^  players. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  Travels 

FROM  Sept.  30  to  Dec.  8,  traveling 
by  boat,  plane,  rail  and  automobile, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  author  of 
“My  Day”  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  will  have  covered  more  than 
20,000  miles,  making  her  one  of 
the  leading  roving  columnists.  In 
the  two  months  she  has  gone  as  far 
west  as  Seattle,  as  far  south  as  Fort 


Worth  and  Sarasota,  as  far  east  as 
Boston  and  as  far  north  as  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  thus  almost  completely 
circling  the  U.  S. 

Presidential  Series 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES,  Beverly 
Hills,  Cal.,  soon  will  release  in  36 
chapters  a  book  “Fifty  Years  on  the 
Firing  Line,”  by  Charles  Dillon,  active 
political  reporter  for  50  years  who 
discusses  the  policies  and  personali¬ 
ties  of  presidents  during  that  time. 

Personals 

H.  I.  PHILLIPS,  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Sun  whose  humorous 
writings  are  syndicated  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers,  was  married  Nov. 
26  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  Miss 
Cecele  A.  Carney,  of  New  Haven. 
Mr.  Phillips,  who  was  born  in  New 
Haven  51  years  ago,  was  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  Register 
from  1911  to  1917.  It  is  his  second 
marriage. 

Carl  Anderson,  creator  of  “Henry," 
syndicated  by  King  Features,  spent 
last  week  in  New  York  after  attend¬ 
ing  the  Army-Navy  football  game  in 
Philadelphia  Nov.  5.  A  drawing  by 
him  for  the  football  game  brought 
him  six  tickets. 

John  Hamilton  Shea,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  NEA  Service  at  Cleveland,  was 
married  Thanksgiving  Day  to  Miss 
Doris  Dugan  of  Perry,  Iowa.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  that  city.  Mrs. 
Shea  is  a  graduate  of  Stevens  Col¬ 
lege  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Shea  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

B.  C.  Forbes,  whose  daily  column 
on  business  is  syndicated  by  King 
Features,  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Town  Hall  Club,  New  York,  Dec.  8. 
He  will  explain  how  he  is  able  to  get 
business  bigwigs  to  be  quoted  on  vital 
subjects. 

Drew  Pearson,  co-author  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-Go-Round  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  addressed  a  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  luncheon  gathering  at 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  Nov. 
25  on  his  visit  to  San  Francisco  to 
speak  before  the  Town  Hall  Forum. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Brooks,  managing  director 
of  Cecil  Brooks,  Ltd.,  the  London 
Literary  Agents,  who  was  recently  in 
New  York  following  his  appointment 
as  sole  agent  in  Great  Britain  for 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  sole  editorial  agent  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate. 

Les  Forgravp.  who  draws  the  daily 
comic  strip,  “Big  Sister,”  for  King 
Features,  now  has  a  home  at  Cashiers, 
in  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina. 


NEA  Convention  Essay 
Winners  Named 

Winners  in  the  contests  for  best 
stories  and  editorials  about  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  written  by  National  Editorial 
Association  members  who  toured  the 
state  last  June  in  connection  with  the 
NEA  convention,  were  announced  re¬ 
cently  at  the  annual  West  Virginia 
journalism  conference. 

First  prize  was  awarded  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  E.  Esters,  Houlton  (Me.) 
Pioneer-Times  for  the  best  complete 
story  on  West  Virginia.  Walter  H. 
Crim,  Salem  (Ind.)  Republican- 
Leader,  won  first  honors  for  the  best 
editorial.  Mrs.  Lee  J.  Rountree,  Bryan 
(Tex.)  Eagle,  won  first  prize  for  the 
best  full-page  story  on  W.  Va.  Miss 
Nettie  B.  Cardin,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.) 
Daily  Argus-Leader,  won  first  prize  for 
the  best  account  by  a  woman;  A. 
Edwin  Larsson,  Wellesley  (Mass.) 
Townsman,  for  the  best  story  by  a 
man  on  one  phase  of  the  trip. 

P-D  BUREAU  IN  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  28  —  The  St.  Louh- 
Post-Dispatch  has  decided  to  establish 
an  experimental  one-man  bureau  in 
New  York  City  primarily  for  work  in 
connection  with  Pictures,  20-page  pic¬ 
torial  supplement  of  the  paper’s  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  Alvin  H.  Goldstein,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Pictures  staff  here  since 
its  first  issue  last  May  and  a  reporter 
for  the  paper  since  1924,  will  be  sent 
within  the  next  few  weeks  to  fill  the 
new  position.  Thomas  B.  Sherman, 
in  charge  of  the  supplement,  said  that 
although  his  publication  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  emphasize  local  photography, 
Goldstein  would  seek  to  obtain  mate¬ 
riel  in  the  East  not  now  fully  utilized. 
Goldstein  will  have  his  office  at  the 
New  York  quarters  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  521  Fifth  avenue. 
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Address  Wanted 

JOHN  LORANCE,  formerly  with  Den¬ 
ver  newspapers  and  later  with  a 
trade  paper  in  New  York 


CLINE 

PRESS  DRIVES 

and 

CONTROL 

RmIs,  Tensions 
and  Pastars . . . 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 

Chieggo  211  West  Wacucr  Dr'vc 
New  Yom  220  Ecst  42'id  Str.  c't 
Son  Frg.'cisco  'st  Not  I  Bo.  i>  Biro 


1/  you  need 

circulation 
men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


c 

c 

c 

c 


c 

c 

c 

L 
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The  Biggest  Advertiser 
Offered  Him  a  Lift 

And  the  advertising  solicitor 
thought  of  the  times  when  he 
had  been  glad  to  escape  the 
same  man’s  frown.  That  was 
before  the  change  to  Certifieds 
had  started  a  general  course  of 
improved  production. 

As  he  rode  down  town,  ex¬ 
changing  pleasantries,  the  soli¬ 
citor  reflected  how  a  better 
looking  paper  breeds  better 
feeling  all  around. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  5.  A. 

CERIIFIED  DRY  MM  CORPOIIAIIOII 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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1938  ABC  CIRCULATION  HGURES  FOR  U.  S.  NEWSPAPERS 


For  Pariod 
Ending  Sapt. 

3a  1937 

Daily  Sunday 

(Continued  from  fuigc  6) 

OREGON 


For  Pariod 
Ending  Sapt. 
30.1938 

Dally  Sunday 


Eugaoa 

Rpcifter.Guard .  . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
Portland 

Oreion  Joimal  . . 

Sunday  edition 
Newe-Tdeyram. . 
Oreeonian . 

.Sunday  edition 
t'ity  Total 


13.584 

13,545 

14,275 

14,2» 

13,584 

13.545 

14,275 

14,229 

108.238 

115,074 

101,018 

107,703 

66,669 

54,448 

114.423 

145,801 

111,451 

147,450 

289.360 

260,875 

266,917 

255,153 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown 

Call  (m) 

Chronicle  &  Xeas  (e) 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 

Erie 

D^pateh-Herald  (el 

Sunda>  edition 
Times  (e) 

City  Total 
Johnatown 

Democrat  .  ,  (ni) 

Tribune  .(e) 

City  Total 
Lancaster 

Intellieencer-Jtumal  (m) 

\e»s-Era  . (e) 

Sunday  Xeas .  (S) 

City  Total 

Pittsburgh 

ruMt-dazette  (m) 

I’nae  (e) 

.Sunday  edition 
Stin-Telemph  (e) 

Sunday  edition 
( ’ity  Total 


Knoavllle 
Journal  . . 

Sunday  edition 
New8-.Sentinel 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
Memphis 

Commercial-.Lppeal 
Sunday  edition  . 
Prew-Scimitar . 

City  Total 
Nashville 

Banner . . 

Sunday  edition. 

Tennessean . 

Tennessean  . 
Sunday  edition 


For  Period 
Ending  Sept. 
30.1937 

Daily  Sunday 

TENNESSEE 


(m)  50.435 

.  (e)  46.115 


For  Period 
Ending  Sect 
30. 1938 

D'ily  Sunday 


for  Period 
Ending  Sept. 
30. 1837 


For  Period 
Elding  Se;t. 
30. 1938 


.52,451 
96,550  108,151 


(e)  92,134 

218,688  144.898 


.  64,332 

100,232  122.869 


92,622 

2I6.&32  14.3.585 


35,000 

36,142 

Citv  Total 

,->8,697 

.3,5,000 

60.435 

36,142 

40,076 

26,006 

35,223 

25,446 

Amarillo 

42,168 

39,285 

News 

82,244 

26,006 

74.508 

2.5,446 

Globe 

News-Globe 

23,565 

18.29C 

City  Total 

219.199 

203,.506 

317.844 

162.695 

396.103 
.585.400  713,947 


Charleston 

Xews  4  Courier 
Post  . 

Nea-s  &  Courier 
I  'ity  Total 
Columbia 
Record 
State 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
Greenville 
.News 

Piedmont  .  . 

News . 

City  Total 


Sioux  Falls 
.Lreua-Leader 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(III)  20.497 
.(e)  14.169 

(S)  24.346 

34,666  24,.346 

(e)  25.547 

(m)  32.990 


(m)  35,986 

(e)  14.694 

(S)  35.469 

.50.680  35.469 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 


22,095 

14.561 

25.604 
36.6,Vi  25.604 

27.759 

34.240 

35,287 
61,999  35,287 

33.697 

13,936 

33,193 
47.633  3.3.193 


38,978 

.  15,373 

38,978  15.373 


Fort  Worth 

Press 

Star-Telegram 
.Star-Teleeram 
Sunday  edithn 
City  Total 
Houston 
Chponirle 
Sunday  edition 
Post 

Sunday  edition 
Press  . 

City  Total 
San  Antonio 
Kxpnws . 

News 

Sunday  edition 

Light . 

Sunday  edition 
City  Total 
Waco 

News-Tribune 
Times-Herald 
Tribune-Herald 
City  Total 


Dgden 

Standard-Examiner 
Sunday  edition 
City  Total.. 

Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News 

Tribune . 

Telegram 
Tribune  . 

City  Total 


.  (e) 

69.122 

85,018 

61,605 

(m) 

75,503 

63.950 

(e) 

51.335 

79,139 

98.104 

195.960 

164.157 

TEXAS 

(ni) 

22,117 

22,011 

(e) 

10,085 

10.238 

(S) 

27,781 

28.in;i 

32,202 

27,781 

32,249 

28.103 

(e) 

41,450 

36,032 

(m) 

100.687 

97,281 

(e) 

80.769 

120.565 

75,450 

127,620 

222,906 

120.565 

208,763 

127,620 

(e) 

100,409 

107,013 

97,243 

ia5,684 

(ni) 

88.526 

86,023 

98.443 

101,588 

(e) 

60,555 

58,.541 

249,490 

205.456 

241,807 

207,272 

(m) 

43,644 

46,721 

(e) 

48,075 

73,088 

51,512 

78,267 

(e) 

55,927 

81,984 

52,088 

78,i;«l 

147,646 

155,072 

150,321 

156.397 

(ni) 

15.728 

15,107 

(-) 

14.875 

14.511 

(S) 

30,736 

31.226 

30.60:i 

30.736 

29,618 

31,22(; 

UTAH 

(e) 

12.742 

13.343 

12,127 

12,899 

12,742 

13,343 

12,127 

12.89(1 

(e) 

37.412 

34,401 

(m) 

59,034 

55,999 

(el 

27.007 

24,342 

(S) 

90,679 

89.609 

123.4.53 

99,679 

114.742 

89.609 

Daily 

Sunday 

Daily 

Sunday  } 

VERMONT 

\ 

Burlin^on 

i 

Free  Presm 

(  ■) 

17,926 

17,910 

News 

(•) 

5,518 

5,546 

rity  Total 

23,444 

23.456 

r* 

VIRGINIA 

Ric'imond 

News-Leader 

('■) 

86.502 

81,099 

Times-Dit  pitch 

(II.) 

84.847 

79,064 

Sznday  edition 

86.252 

84.322 

City  Total . 

171,349 

86,2.52 

160.163 

84.322  1 

Roanoke 

Co 

Times 

(m) 

2ti.307 

27,556 

World-News 

(•■) 

20..54n 

21,233 

Sunday  Times 

(S) 

41.588  ad 

City  Total . 

46,847 

3P.8‘lH 

4«.78!t 

41. .588  Ac 

WASHINGTON 

1  be 

Seattle 

1 

Post  -Intell  iuenci  r 

(ni) 

IIKt.tKiO 

Post-lntelli'ieiicrr 

.  (S) 

2(M..518 

.-ttar 

('•) 

87.027 

70,349 

M 

Tinnu 

(•) 

103.102 

96,073 

& 

Sunday  (*dition 

I35.:i34 

128,907 

City  Total 

293,489 

342,315 

264,91 1 

:i.33.425  ® 

S;okane 

— 

Chronicle 

(■) 

51.866 

47,112 

Press . 

( ■) 

20,629 

13,227 

Spokesnian-Ue>ieu 

(!•■) 

63,216 

59,816 

Sunday  editMin 

77,062 

80,I9i  Ii 

('ity  Total 

133,711 

77,062 

120,1.5.5 

80.191 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


Gaiette 

(n) 

50,973 

S'lnday  edition 

57,067 

.Mail 

(•) 

.32,041 

Sunday  edition 

.34..56:t 

City  Total 

8.3,014  91.6.30 

Clarksburg 

FzXponent  . 

Telecram  . 

('•) 

16.476 

(  ) 

18,576 

Exponent-Tele*  ram 

(S) 

34.622 

rity  Total 

35,052  34,622 

Huntington 

Herald-Dispatch 

('•) 

14,527 

.\dvertiser 

(  ) 

15,227 

Herald-.Wvertiwr 

(  1 

24,577 

City  Total 

29.7.54  24.377 

v; 

:SCONSIN 

Green  Bay 

Pr«w-(faiette 

21. 195 

City  Total 

21,195 

Madison 

Capital-Timea 

(e) 

28,004 

Sutidav  edition 

27,05ti 

Wisconsin  State  Journnl  (.*) 

25.063 

Sunday  edition 

24,382 

City  Total 

.53.067  51.438 

Superior 

THfttram 

(e) 

19.728 

City  Total . 

19,728 

WYOMING 

Casper 

Tribune-Herald 

(e) 

8.040 

Sunday  edition 

8,112 

City  Total 

8,040  8.112 

Berry  Board  Chairman 
Of  Nashville  Times 

George  L.  Berry,  United  Sia'  t  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee,  will  sti've  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Times,  afternoon  paper  estab¬ 
lished  last  spring  by  Wallace  Edwards, 
until  recently  Tennessee  cq’nmis- 
sioner  of  administration.  ' 

Berry,  who  is  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Pressmen  &  Assistants 
Union,  was  named  to  the  Senate  by 
Gov.  Gordon  Browning  early  in  1937 
jifter  the  death  of  Nathan  Bachman. 
Formerly  a  close  friend  of  President 
Roosevelt,  he  made  the  race  tof 
nomination  last  August  on  a  con¬ 
servative  platform  and  was  defeated. 

Edwards  in  making  the  announce¬ 
ment  said  Senator  Berry  has  taken  a 
■'substantial”  stock  interest  in  the 
Times.  Berry  made  the  following 
statement: 

"From  time  to  time,  I  have  made 
investments  in  newspapers  in  various 
sections  of  the  U.  S.  because  of  the 
financial  possibilities  which  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  actuatcKl  by  the 
motive  of  investment. 

"The  Nashville  Times,  Inc.,  seems 
to  me  to  present  an  interesting  source 
of  investment.  It  has  made  remark¬ 
able  progress.  It  is  printing  a  good 
newspaper.  Its  policies  are  sound, 
iind  I  have  concluded  to  make  a  con¬ 
servative  and  modest  investment  in 
this  newspaper. 

‘T  have  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  all  of  my  life  and  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  the  Nashville  Times  pre¬ 
sents  to  me  an  opportunity  in  con¬ 


nection  with  my  other  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivities  to  justify  the  investment  on 
the  basis  of  what  I  regard  as  sound.” 

Edwards  continues  to  hold  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock.  Edwards,  .as 
president,  had  previously  presided  at 
board  meetings. 

More  than  100  local  business  men 
attended  a  dinner  for  Berry  when  his 
connected  with  the  Times  was  for¬ 
mally  announced. 

CENSOR  CAUSED  DEATH 

Persecution  of  Spyros  Vlachos,  29- 
year-old  Athens  correspondent  for 
the  Neu’  York  Tivies,  for  telephoning 
a  dispatch  in  which  he  stated  that  a 
Cretan  revolt  “is  more  serious  than 
the  governmental  communique  indi¬ 
cated,”  eventually  caused  him  to  take 
his  life  in  Athens,  Nov.  14  by  swallow¬ 
ing  poison,  a  letter  he  smuggled  to  an 
anonymous  friend  in  the  U.  S.  dis¬ 
closed  this  week.  Arrested  by  Greek 
police  last  July  28  on  a  charge  of 
transmitting  “false  and  subversive 
information,”  he  faced  a  year  on  the 
barren  Aegean  Islands.  An  uncle, 
George  Vlachos,  publisher  of  the  pro¬ 
royalist  newspaper  Kathimerini,  ob¬ 
tained  his  nephew’s  release  later 
through  an  appeal  to  Premier  Me- 
taxas.  Vlachos  sought  employment 
in  vain  and  then  ended  his  life. 

TO  REVIEW  N.  I.  SUIT 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  28 — New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  “Fair  Sales  Act,”  banning  adver¬ 
tisement,  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of 
any  retail  merchandise  at  less  than 
cost,  is  slated  for  review  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  at  its  January  term. 


PHILA.  STRIKE  AVERTED 

(Hy  telegraph  to  I'.ditox  &  Pi'bi.ishf.r  I 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  1 — Publishers  of 
Philadelphia  newspapers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Newsp-’.per  Carriers 
Union  Local  20442  AFL  came  to  an 
agreement  yesterday,  reducing  cost 
of  papers  to  newsstand  dealers  from 
$2.15  per  100  copies  to  $2.  The 
agreement  also  provides  for  a  50-cent 
bonus  per  day  for  sellers  of  "bulldog 
editions”  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 


ar.d  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  eight- 
cent  dealer  cost  for  Sunday  editions 
remained  same.  The  $2  rate  goes  into 
effect  May  9  providing  the  agree¬ 
ments  are  ratified  at  a  union  member¬ 
ship  meeting  Sunday.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  which  maintained  a 
two-cent  price  for  papers  when  the 
ether  publications  went  to  three 
cents,  is  not  affected  by  agreement. 
At  one  time  negotiations  deadlocked 
and  the  union  organized  for  a  strike. 


Equipment  and  Suppl’es 
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precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 

for  smoother  shaving 
of  Hat  &  Curved  Plates 

Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
lock-up  to  Press 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
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CLASSIHED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Public  Notice 

Last  chance  to  get  .liiiiicK  McKit 

trick’s  N.'itiDiial  Advcrlisint;  Dir<‘cl<iry, 
193<).  at  our  low  price  of  ,$1.25  cash, 
J.  .\1.  (Jcttlcr,  200  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  O. 


Attention!  Fiction  Writers 


Ideas  Unlimited  for  Short,  Long  Stories; 
Stage,  Screen,  Radio  Plavs;  Verse.  Jokes, 
Gags  THE  PLOT-PLOTTER  supplies  you 
unfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet.  BELDEN 
ro..  (B).  1913  West  Sixth  St..  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 


Circulation  Promotion 

For  good  newspapers,  this  27.year  old  insti- 
tiition  (’(ititiiiu<‘s  to  »d<l  soniuL  substantial 
firnilatifut  on  a  sflf-finanrin^r  plan.  Tin* 
('HAUIaKf^  I’AKTLOWK  CO..  Orcidcntal 
iiiiildinu'.  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 


Feoture  Material  Wanted 


Wanted 

Here's  eliatiee  to  tiiake  extra  money.  R.idio 
'^pfin'^or  wants  ‘*bf*hind  the  scent*s'‘ 
stfirifsi  about  w<*l)ktiown  (teoplt* 
‘•vjnits.  Must  be  facts.  Writiiijr  ability 
iiniiMportant.  For  details,  address  !i<»x 
FMitor  tV  Publisher. 


Feature  Writers!  Artists!  Orowinp  news¬ 
paper  synilitate  s<>(*ks  additional  features 
for  iiiitional  distribution.  Moderate  fee. 
In<l>>peiHlcnt  Publishers,  Uookawav  Park. 
X  Y. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

Capable  handling,  buying,  st'lling.  mergers. 
Xo  lesises  or  trades.  High<*st  references. 
bKX  FKKJHXKK  AOKNCY.  Nashville, 
Mich 


Newspaper  Management  Service 

Weeklies!  If  ydu  eaiPt  make  any  money 
find  don’t  know  what’s  wrong,  consult 
limit  Newspaper  Management  Service. 
Pox  Wildwood,  N.  .1. 


_  Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 

Every  Editor  &  Publisher  reader  has  the 
privilegf*  of  asking  any  question,  at  any 
tune,  oi)  any  subjeet  connected  with 
newspa]H*rs  or  aflvertising.  Our  rofer- 
•*nee  department  files  g<»  back  for  years, 
ami  w«*  are  well  organized  to  give  quick. 
cmM'tful  and  intelligent  information  ser 

V1C4*. 

^  KDITOK  &  PUBLISHER 

Suit.-  1700  Times  Bldg..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Bryant  9-3002 


ABILITY 

i-'  iiKvays  in  (Ifinaiul:  an<l 
tile  Classified  paKc  is  the 
Market  place  where  buyers 
may  he  fiiuiul.  .Xnnoiince 
jhe  particulars  of  what  you 
have  to  sell  in  a  Classified 
.\d. 

(ilas8i(iefl  Dept,  of 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Executive  Wanted 
by  iiictro|)olit.iii  paper.  One  thoroughly 
faniiliiir  with  every  br.'inch  of  circiiliition 
work  including  the  development  of  dealer 
sales  and  carrier  delivery.  Must  be 
thoroiigb  in  detail.  Preference  given  to 
a  Canadian  at  i>rcscnt  resident  in  the 
United  States.  Give  full  particulars  in 
first  instance  as  to  Jige.  experience,  salary, 
etc.  This  is  an  exceptional  npi)orttinity 
for  a  eircnlation  manager.  Replies  will 
be  treated  in  strictest  eonfidence.  Box 
4fi7;>.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  District  Manager  wanted  for 
fast  growing  Daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per.  .Must  be  strong  on  carrier  i>romo- 
tion,  have  good  car  and  furnish  A-1 
references.  Inquiries  confidential.  Box 
4701),  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Metropolitan  newspaper  of  the  central  states 
wislies  to  engage  services  of  man  not 
more  tlian  45  whose  exi)erienee  is  varied 
enough  to  include  rather  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  angles  of  business  office 
conduct  such  as  mechanical  iirohicms  and 
those  of  circulation  ami  advertising.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  communicate  in  own 
hand  writing,  giving  full  particulars  as 
to  extent  and  nature  of  training,  estimate 
of  ipialifications  based  upon  development 
and  accomiplishmenf.  together  with  some 
iniliratlon  of  ambitions  and  salary  ex- 
pecteil.  Also  tell  something  alioiit  yoiir 
hobbies  and  habits,  your  family  life,  ami 
your  religions  iind  fraternal  affiliations 
Aitdress  in  confidence  Box  4fi80,  ?7ditor 
Publisher. 

Salesman — young  man  with  experience  in 
advertising.  news|iaper  or  radio,  state 
agi'  and  mialifications.  advancement.  Box 
4fi8.').  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Stereotjrper,  experienced  with  deep  pride 
of  craftsmanship.  Attractive  Florida 
city.  Open  shop.  Replies  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  4634.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Wanted:  Circulation  Manager  for  good 
weekly  Mi'WsiPaiier.  who  can  build  circu¬ 
lation.  Also,  advertising  solicitor  to  work 
with  miTehants.  Give  age.  i‘xperienci>. 
references.  NEWS.  Hamlet.  U. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising 

I  Increased  Linage  and  Revenue 
Adv-Mirr-Solicitor.  present  position  7  yoars, 
s»*fks  ronnovtion  tm  proirrossivt*  paper  in 
need  of  an  intellit'ent.  ajf^ressivt*  selling 
gob.  Int<*r»*sted  Mitldb*  West  but  will  con 
sider  olsewhere.  F^xcellent  references.  ‘M 
years  old.  Box  4b8l>.  Editor  &  Puldisher. 

Advertising  manager,  9  years  present  posi* 
tion  metropolitan  combination;  18  years 
executive  and  selling  experience.  38, 
married,  temperant,  good  record.  Box 
4C22,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  or  promotion  manager,  15, 
years’  successful  planning  and  sales  build¬ 
ing,  Washington  and  Chicago,  seeks  a 
situation  to  build,  regardless  of  competi¬ 
tion.  Reasonable  income.  Box  4657,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager  -Single:  top  notch 
r4>cord  in  men-handising.  tlisplay  and  das- 
>ified  departments  with  Id  years  as  da-.- 
sifi«‘d  manager;  1  *7f  gain  to  <lat»*  in 
1938:  wants  to  mak«*  voluntary  nmvi*  into 
m<*tropolitan  field  as  assistant  to  imr- 
chandising.  <lisplay  or  classifietl  manag4*r; 
goofl  future  important.  Write.  Box  4H92. 
K<lit4»r  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager,  Aged  33,  14  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Doubled  departmental  earnings 
past  two  years.  Seeks  greater  opportunity. 
Prefers  Mid-West.  Box  4612,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

promotion  man  with  enviable  production 
record  available  because*  nf  merg4*r.  Klev«‘ti 
yi'ars  copy  chief  largi*  city  daily.  Know4 
newsi>apcrs  from  grtmiHl  uji.  Skillful  re- 
port«'r,  columnist.  ForiiH'r  magazine  edi 
tor.  .Salary  secondary.  Box  4677.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

A  **Stop  Loss”  Order  on  Linage 

.Many  m‘W>papers  hav«*  lost  linagt*  in  1938. 
.Mu<-h  of  that  lost  linage  is  not  coming 
back  in  1939.  But  tlu-n*  is  a  lot  of  m‘w 
linage*  to  be  had  \o  take  its  place. 

Much  of  that  tu'W  linage  must  be 
en*ated.  It  is  not  ready  anil  waiting  for 
a  ‘*<»»py  <haser”  to  pick  up.  It  n*quir4*s 
4ar«‘fully  planned  development. 

I  have  deV4*loped  quite  a  few  new 
accounts.  I  havt*  actually  creat«*d  new 
business  for  !u*wspap<‘rs  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  I  hav4*  sp(*nt  more  than 
$200. 000.00  a  year  for  iH*W8paper  space 
and  made  it  pay  advertisers..  I  liave 
’im-nhandised”  accounts  running  into 
$7,000,000.00  a  y<*ar  and  know  the  ad- 
v«*rtiser*s  languag*-.  problems,  and  many 
of  the  answ«rs. 

I  have  some  pretty  well  seasoned  ex- 
jierience  to  sell  to  some  newspap»*r  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  willing  to  fight  linage  loss 
in  a  creative  manner. 

('an  qualify  as  Business  Manager  or 
Adv<*rtising  Manager  on  a  progressive 
newspaper  published  in  a  city  of  from 
2.'>.000  to  100,000, 

Prefer  locating  in  Middle  West  but  will 
go  anywhere  if  a  real  opportunity  is 
ofTen*d. 

Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  op¬ 
portunity.  H.  K.  Drummond.  No.  11 
Dongan  Place.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  (Cont’d) 

Young  “about  to  be  married”  man  desires 
iidvertising  sales  i>nsitinn  on  live  daily. 
.Seven  years  experienee.  Copy  and  layoni. 
Go  anywiiere.  Xloderate  Salary.  Excellent 
references.  Reply  Box  4688.  F^ditor  & 
Publisher. 

Greater  Linage  Guaranteed! 

Based  on  ten  years  experience,  .selling 
]iractica11y  all  classifications  for  n4*wspa- 
p»*rs  of  30.000  to  .500,000  circulation.  I 
can  guarantee  to  any  publish<*r  who  has 
a  real  market  and  a  worthwhile  ojijtor- 
tunity.  gains  that  will  “stick”  aantl  will 
nmre  than  pay  my  freight.  Exiterienct'tl 
!u*wsp;iper  im*n  know  such  a  guaranty  is 
only  as  g<iod  as  the  man  wh<»  makes  it. 

My  r<*cr)r<l  will  stand  the  stiffest  scru¬ 
tiny.  It  has  been  achieved  from  methods 
of  sj)ecialized  selling  which  comliine  in- 
t«*ns»*  work,  knowledge  of  markets  and 
4*xp«*ri<-nce  in  n*tail  sal<*s  problems,  with 
abundant  health  and  what  my  associat4*s  , 
hav«*  said  is  a  full  shari*  nf  good  sense. 

Hen*  an*  siune  of  the  results  of  this 
formula  : 

1.  Put  the  third  pa]u‘r  in  the  lead  by 
4  to  1  in  department  store  linage 
within  six  months.  Maintaine<!  it. 

2.  Jumped  d<*partm4*nt  store  and  chain 
food  accounts  from  20rr  to  40' ^  in 
nine  iiiotiths.  Held  that. 

3.  Pulled  a  third  ranking  paper  to  a 
dominating  leadership  in  chain  store 
linag«*.  Took  a  year — but  worth  it  — 
the  paper  still  holds  that  b*ad. 

4.  Increased  chain  store  business  for  a 
group  of  papers  an  .-iverage  of  63^5^ . 
ranging  from  28';  to  114^.  in  tlw* 
fac<*  of  curn‘nt  busine-<s  recession. 
Experienn*  combines  personal  selling, 

dir»*ction  of  sales  staffs,  contacts  with 
t4>p  and  space-buying  executives  of  both 
local  and  national  accounts,  coast  to 
c4»ast 

Kxecutiv»*s  interest<*d  will  r»*ceiv<*  by 
return  m;iil  comtdete  statem»*nt  of  n*cord, 
income  n*qiiir4*ments  and  references.  Fur- 
thiT  contact  up  to  you.  I  know  what  1 
have  to  offer  and  m«‘r4*ly  wish  to  place 
the  rcT'ord  liefore  those  individuals  who 
ne»*d  to  4‘ither  maintain  or  im]»rove  tln*ir 
jn**‘s«*nt  comt>etit?ve  position. 

Box  46S7.  ?]ditor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Commercial 


Circulation  Man  4*xtM‘ri»*m  *-d  in  C’ity  Home 
Delivery,  ('onntry.  Stn-ets  and  News- 
staiHls-  40  yi'.irs  <*]d  2o  years  t-xpi-ri- 
enct* — Hard  hitt«*r  who  understands  souimI 
••conomical  sales  metlmds.  Box  4699. 
Kilitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phases  of  work.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  obtaining  excellent  results  with 
carriers.  Moderate  salary  requirements 
(rood  record  and  best  of  references. 
Box  4623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial 


A  newspaperman,  cxp<Tienc«*d  as  city,  win* 
4-ditor.  r4*port4*r.  r«*writc.  «*ditorial  writer; 
$40.  r  1.5.  8656  Dumbarton  Koad.  Dc- 
tniit.  Michigan. 


Metropolitan  Papers  Need  Not  Reply 

All  beats,  all  desks  in  tt‘n  yt>ars  the 
\Vat4*rbiiry  (Conn.)  .American,  and  for 
tin-  iH't  three  y4*ars  city  «‘ditor.  I’m 
.\iv4‘r  \V.  Beaman.  31.  and  aft4*r  a  two- 
wc«*k  sojourn  with  the  N.  Y.  Daily  News 
as  ri-write  m;in.  I  can  s«*e  tliat  I’m  di-fi* 
nit4*ly  a  non-iiH-tropolitan  newspaiM-r  man. 
I'll  stand  on  my  record. 

K»fen*nces:  Publish<-r  \V.  J.  Pap4*. 

Eli it«»r  in*chi4*f  E.  R.  Stevenson.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  R.  J.  Fanning — all  of  tin* 
Ann^rican.  Writ**  or  wirj*.  Bt'aman  at 
41  Prospi*ct  St..  Waterbary.  Conn. 


Competent  Reporter — Rewrite.  Six  years' 
experience  desk  and  stn*4-t  work  large 
dailies.  Available  immediately.  Age  25. 
Marri^'d.  Excelb*nt  references.  Box  4701. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Content  with  backwash  from  new  media? 
Yoii’rf*  not  the  publi.-.her  for  me!  Oim* 
of  the  earliest  <*ditTirs  broadcasting  as 
well  printing.  I  prefer  hard  work  at 
modest  pay,  on  small  paper,  with  big  men 
— putting  Journalism  back  on  top!  Box 
4t)'78.  Editor  A’  Publisher. 

Copy  editor,  rewrite,  reporter.  25.  Vour 
y4*ars  <*xi)*rience  New  York  and  Buffalo; 
twf»  years  financial  »*xperience.  Can  write 
background  news  reviews.  Two  degree's. 
Singli*.  Box  4691.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  45,  experienced  all  jmsitions.  se<*ks 
situation;  smaller  city  daily  preferr<*d. 
Well  quaiifietl  and  depi-ndable.  Box  4695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor — 34,  fifteen  yi-ars  exp4*rienc<*  r«*por- 
ter.  sport',  city  and  managing  editor, 
gi-neral  manag»*r  of  <laily.  metropolitan 
an*a.  N<*w  York  reportorial  experience. 
Go  anywhere  Box  4679.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  _  __ 

Journalist,  27.  4  yrs.  Manhattan  reporter. 
Good  on  sports,  courts,  and  scandal. 
Wants  change  to  small  city  daily.  Box 
4694.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Managing  editor,  cultured  woman  writer, 
thorough  training,  unusual  educational 
l)a<  kgroniHl :  book  and  magaziin-  experi- 
enco;  medicine,  scienct".  public  health, 
advertising.  Capable  taking  full  charge 
every  detail.  Energetic,  haril  worker. 
Eluent  French.  Spanish.  German;  reading 
knowledge  Italian.  Portuguese.  Inter¬ 
national  experienee.  Box  4681.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

News  and  editorial  executive,  40,  experience 
all  departments,  three  large  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  promotion,  is  available,  large  or 
small  daily  presenting  opportunity;  fair 
salary.  Box  4662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photographer,  college  graduate,  32;  news, 
commercial,  illustrative ;  experienced  op¬ 
erator,  dark  room  technician,  have  own 
equipment;  know  caption  writing,  wire 
photo  operation.  Could  organize  photo 
department  progressive  advertising  agency 
or  small  town  or  city  daily.  No  genius, 
but  guarantee  efficiency  and  bard  work. 
Seeks  permanent  position  outside  New 
York  City.  Excellent  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately ;  go  anywhere ;  salary 
commensurate  your  community’s  living 
conditions.  Box  4630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  24,  now.  alas,  in  publicity,  wauls 
to  return  to  first  love.  Experienced  in 
viviil  i-npywrit  ing,  with  hackgroiind  in 
movie  (Iraimitic  reviewing.  University 
■lonrnalisin  grmlnate.  Box  4704.  Efiitor 
A:  I’lihlisher. 

University  Journalism  graduate  ’38,  single, 
‘22.  Reporting  prt-ferreti.  Wage  secon¬ 
dary  to  chance  for  experience.  Box  470‘2, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

General  &  Administrative 


I  have  the  characteristics  ( persnuiility, 
iimhition.  loyalty,  dt*j)endjihility.  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  sineerity). 

1  have  the  altility  (fi  years  diversified 
experience  at  credit  and  eollertions.  till 
office  routities.  htmkkeepitig.  junior  ad 
vertising,  typing,  corresponilence.  most 
business  imiehines,  etc.). 

1  have  the  desire  to  sneeeed  (iin]>end- 
ing  wedding  i>lans).  Have  yim  gut  tb.! 
optmitigl  Roitert  U.  Vjtn  N»'ss.  4.»  W  (tod- 
land  Avenue,  New  Rochelle.  X.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  X.K.  1,307. 


Some  daily  publishers  find  their  manufac¬ 
turing  and  pnitlishing  iirobleins  require 
more  time  and  energy  titan  they  are 
able  (tr  willing  ttt  devitte,  six  tiays  per 


.Mi  ndy  llie  pliiiit  and  mechanical  iiroh- 
leiiis  eniistitiite  it  job  that  increasingly 
calls  for  tmire  attention  its  well  as  ex 
perieiice  and  aptitude.  The  prohletns  iire 
so  closely  ridated  to  advertising,  news 
and  editorial  jiolicy  that  the  imhlislier 
probably  wishes  he  were  twins. 

Many  a  sizeable  newspjtiier  is  ]iaying 
inilirectly  many  thousands  of  dollars  tin- 
nnally  for  the  services  of  an  associate 
or  assistant  imhlisher,  who  could  be 
em(iloyed  for  h*ss  than  half  of  wlnit^  is 
iteing  indirectly  spent,  without  liaving 
the  benefit  iif  his  services  to  the  over- 
tinrdened  pnlilisher. 

A  pnhiisl'er  wanted  to  retire,  so  he  sold 
his  m'WJip;  ‘(*r.  Now  In*  wisht's  he  had 
einiiloyett  tin  associiiti*  or  jissistjint  piilt 

lisher,  to  help  carry  ’  ’  . 

sihility. 

Somewhere  in  the 
liiililisher  is  striigglii 
prolileies  and  details 
signed  (1  an  experien 
is  it  f(  .mer  publisher  now  (leeniiied,  hot 
who  d  ‘sires  to  assume  such  duties.  Re 
lilies  of  publishers  will  he  hidd  eonfi- 
(It  itial.  Box  4684,  Editor  &  Pnlilisher. 


the  daily  res|i«in- 

United  States  a 
g  with  a  hit  of 
that  eonid  he  as- 
ed  associate.  Here 


Presses  &  Machinery  For  Sole 

A  Rare  Offer.  Dniilex  Model  A.  (Latest 
model)  Serial  over  1200.  .$3,200.  PA.IAY. 
1(12  W.  94th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Metal  furnace  with  pump.  Uoal  heated  and 
about  3,000  pounds  iircferred.  .Inhn  Grif¬ 
fiths  (d..  Inc..  154  Nassau  St.,  X'ew 
York  City. 
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Bought  and  Sold  1 


g  Confidential  Co-operation  p 
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I  APPRAISAL  CORFN.  I 

S  L.  Parktr  Liktly,  Prat.  I 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


“I  WOULD  like  to  ask  Mr.  Robb,  as 
an  expert  on  the  matter  of  publicity 
and  communications,  how  America  is 
going  to  protect  it- 
Why  Worry  against  the  poi- 

AboutNoii  son  o  us  propaganda 
coming  over  the 
Propaganda?  short-wave  stations 
from  Europe.  I  re¬ 
fer  particularly  to  station  DJB,  Berlin, 
on  the  25-meter  band.”  The  ques¬ 
tioner  stood  up  in  the  dark  balcony, 
dimly  seen  from  the  lighted  stage  of 
New  York’s  Town  Hall,  Thanksgiving 
night.  He  was  one  of  a  hardy  audi¬ 
ence,  some  1,500  strong,  who  had 
bucked  the  winds  of  New  York’s  first 
winter  storm  to  attend  a  discussion  of 
free  spieech  by  Norman  Thomas,  Con¬ 
gressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  and  your 
reporter. 

We  answered  the  question,  disclaim¬ 
ing  any  expert  qualifications,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  answer  to  propaganda  is 
truth — repeated  as  frequently  and  as 
vigorously  as  possible.  But  we  wish 
we  had  thought  of  the  answer  Norman 
Thomas  made  a  few  minutes  later. 

”1  think,”  he  said,  “that  some  of 
that  stuff  does  more  to  make  me  like 
America  than  anything  else!” 

There  isn’t  any  way  under  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  to  keep  Nazi  pro¬ 
paganda  from  sfianning  the  ocean  and 
finding  its  way  to  the  comparative 
few  who  tune  to  25  meters  and  get 
clear  reception.  Our  own  five-year- 
old  set  sometimes  picks  up  the  Berlin 
station,  usually  tangled  with  London, 
Paris,  and  maybe  Rome,  for  all  we 
can  tell  over  the  melange  of  lan¬ 
guages  and  heterodyne  whistles.  The 
family  usually  won’t  stand  it  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  and  Berlin’s  pro¬ 
paganda  doesn’t  even  get  a  chance  to 
lend  on  our  rocky  soil.  We  are  not 
in  the  market  for  another  set,  either. 

Why  all  the  worry  about  it,  any¬ 
way?  If  our  government  isn’t  strong 
enough  to  stand  comparison  with  the 
Nazi  barbarocracy,  and  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  hasn’t  provided  answers 
to  its  propaganda,  a  change  might  be 
in  order  and  outside  advice  might 
have  a  receptive  audience.  We  don’t 
know  anyone,  have  never  heard  of 
anyone  who  has  been  contaminated 
by  DJB’s  outgivings.  And  mediocre 
as  some  American  radio  programs  are, 
the  worst  of  them  is  enough  competi¬ 
tion  for  what  comes  via  short  wave 
from  Europe. 

The  American  answer  to  Berlin  and 
aU  other  “ism”  doctrines  was  given 
Nov.  8  at  the  ballot  box.  We  don’t 
need  any  counter- propaganda  nor 
any  laws  which  aim  at  the  Nazi  tanks 
and  puncture  our  own  tires.  We  need 
what  we  are  getting,  and  more  of  it— 
news,  free,  uncontaminated,  un¬ 
prejudiced.  of  what,  goes  on  in  the 
world. 

•  •  * 

ANOTHER  QUESTION  came  up  at 
that  Town  Hall  session.  We  get  it 
every  time  we  face  an  audience  on  a 

discussion  of  news- 
U  Free  Pratt  papers,  even  among 
Involvad  friends  around  our 

In  Advartiting? 

*  whether  newspapers 

are  not  betraying 
their  free  press  privilege  when  they 
refuse  the  advertising  of  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  Consumers’  Union?  We  say 
that  they  are  not.  It  can  be  debated. 

There  isn’t  much  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  benefits  that  could  be  had 
from  an  authoritative,  honest,  un¬ 
prejudiced,  analysis  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  offered  for  public  consumption. 
Everybody  has  b^n  stuck  some  time 
with  an  electric  toaster  which  couldn’t 
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stand  heat,  tires  with  weak  side- 
walls,  automobiles  that  looked  like  a 
million  but  soon  disclosed  30-cent 
guts.  Advertising  had  its  share  in  the 
deception  that  led  to  their  purchase. 
By  the  same  token,  advertising  had 
its  share  in  the  destruction  of  the 
market  for  the  inferior  stuff.  The 
greater  the  number  of  people  who  buy 
less  than  they  bargained  for  in  an  ad¬ 
vertised  article,  the  greater  the  num- 
lier  who  won’t  buy  it  again. 

To  be  sure,  that’s  a  slow  process 
and  doesn’t  compensate  for  the  loss 
in  the  original  investment.  There’s 
where  the  consumer  organizations 
saw  their  chance,  and,  for  a  while, 
commanded  a  considerable  following. 
The  defect  in  their  set-up  is  that  none 
of  them  has  had  the  time,  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  or  the  funds  to  make  adequate 
examination  of  even  the  leading  ar¬ 
ticles  offered  to  the  consumer.  Their 
reports  have  been  incomplete,  frag¬ 
mentary,  opinionated,  sometimes  in¬ 
troducing  economic  prejudices  which 
mean  much  to  the  class-conscious  but 
little  to  the  bulk  of  their  potential 
subscribers.  The  pronoimced  labor- 
union  slant  of  one  of  the  consumer 
organizations,  its  propaganda  for  the 
labor  cause,  its  evident  hostility  to 
big  business  and  to  advertising,  have 
reduced  its  usefulness  in  what  ought 
to  be  its  primary  sphere. 

The  newspaper’s  primary  obligation 
is  to  its  readers.  It  has  an  obligation 
to  inform  and  not  deceive  them.  It 
has  an  implied  obligation  that  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  not  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
ceive  readers— an  obligation  which  is 
generaUy  taken  seriously,  no  matter 
what  left-wingers  may  say.  But — 
Newspapers  live  by  advertising. 
That  is  a  fact,  no  matter  what  you 
think  of  it  as  an  ideal  condition. 
Take  away  their  advertising  revenue 
and  you  destroy  the  opportunity  for 
carrying  out  the  large-scale  service 
which  the  press  performs  today  and 
which  makes  this  nation  the  best- 
informed  on  the  face  of  the  world. 
Destroy  even  20^r  of  that  advertising 
revenue  and  you  cripple  the  press  as 
a  medium  of  information  and  as  a 
source  of  income  to  several  hundred 
thousand  people.  Create  distrust  of 
advertising,  as  such,  in  the  minds  of 
the  readers  of  newspapers,  and  you 
move  far  toward  destruction  both  of 
advertising  and  of  the  press  it  makes 
possible. 

•  •  * 

FOR  THAT  reason,  wholly  practical, 
we  believe  newspapers  are  justified 
in  refusing  paid  space  to  organizations 
which  are  apparently 
"Frea  Prass"  bent  on  destroying 
No  Mandate  utility  of  that 

To  Suicide  “  entirely 

probable  that  a  news¬ 
paper  which  ac¬ 
cepted  the  advertising  of  a  radical 
consumers’  organization  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  penalized  by  the  loss  of 
advertising  from  agencies  and  firms 
which  don’t  want  the  hostile  move¬ 
ment  to  prosper.  To  help  a  highly 
doubtful  aspect  of  free  speech,  a 
newspaper  would  have  to  risk  curtail¬ 
ment  of  its  services  that  anyone  will 
regard  as  much  more  vital.  The  ideal 
in  that  particular  guise  doesn’t  seem 
worth  dying  for.  Free  press  is  no 
mandate  to  economic  suicide. 

As  consumers’  organizations  now 
.stand,  their  pronouncements  on  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise  are  no  more  de¬ 
serving  of  unlimited  trust  than  the 
claims  of  advertisers.  The  latter  at 
least  should  be  expert  in  their  own 
particular  fields,  which  the  con¬ 
sumers’  investigator  often  is  not. 


We  can  picture  an  entirely  different 
situation — a  consumers’  organization 
on  the  lines  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  which  advises  Uncle  Sam  but. 
as  a  practical  matter,  cannot  now  ex¬ 
tend  its  services  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  If  such  a  public  service  could  be 
devised  for  all,  without  inordinate 
expense  (and  that  is  doubtful)  its 
reports  would  be  news.  Its  advertis¬ 
ing  for  subscribers  would  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  any  other  advertise¬ 
ment.  which  the  present  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations’  offerings  are  not. 

Maybe  newspapers  would  accept  it. 
maybe  not.  There  is  no  process,  and 
there  should  be  none,  by  which  news¬ 
papers  might  be  forced  to  publish  any 
advertising  or  any  news. 

The  newspaper  is  not  a  common 
carrier,  not  a  public  utility,  despite 
all  of  the  recent  loose  thinking  in  and 
out  of  the  business  which  tends  in 
that  direction.  If  there  is  a  legal  or 
juridical  right  to  compel  publication 
of  either  news  or  advertising,  there  is 
an  equal  right  to  prohibit  such  pub¬ 
lication.  We  know  of  only  one  such 
state  law,  which  is  not  enforced  and, 
to  our  knowledge,  has  not  been  tested 
in  the  courts.  It  probably  will  not 
stand  a  test. 

There  are  better  way.s,  in  existing 
law,  of  curbing  the  abuses  of  adver¬ 
tising.  They  are  being  exercised, 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  through  the  civil  courts.  The 
process  is  slow.  Justice  is  sometimes 
thwarted,  punishment  evaded,  abuses 
repeated.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
the  abuses  of  advertising  are  self¬ 
curing.  and  the  slow  process  seems 
healthier  than  drastic  surgery  by 
ruthless  and  inexperienced  hands. 
You  don’t  pull  down  a  house  to  repair 
a  broken  floor-board. 

•  •  * 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  we  used  this 

page  for  a  wandering  discourse  on 
the  wage  and  hour  law  as  it  affects 
daily  newspapers. 

A  New  Nothing  has  hap- 

'Wage  &  Hour"  thCT  to 

change  the  picture, 
Proposa  have  received 

from  a  publisher  a 
suggested  plan  of  operation  under  the 
law  that  isn’t  meant  to  penalize  em¬ 
ployes  or  dislocate  operating  budgets. 
Our  friend  doesn’t  claim  that  his  idea 
has  no  bugs,  but  he  wants  to  remain 
anonymous  until  the  shooting  dies 
down. 

He  offers  it  as  a  hypothetical  case 
of  a  small-town  newspaper  paying  its 
reporters  an  average  of  $36  or  $37  a 
week. 

This  hypothetical  “Chronicle”  posts 
this  hypothetical  notice  upon  its  city 
room  bulletin  board: 

“To  All  Reporters: 

“Due  to  the  wage-hour  law  and  the 
possibility  that  its  44-hour  week  limi¬ 
tations  will  apply  to  reporters,  news¬ 
papers  are  finding  themselves  unrea¬ 
sonably  charged  for  the  same  produc¬ 
tion  they  have  had  previously. 

“The  Chronicle  wants  to  be  fair  to 
its  .staff  of  reporters,  and  will  be.  It 
has  worked  out  a  proposal  to  solve 
its  problem  and  at  the  same  time  make 
sure  that  its  reporters  earn  no  less, 
with  the  opportunity  of  earning  more. 

“This  proposal  necessitates  an  ar¬ 
rangement  under  which  the  Chron¬ 
icle  will  employ  no  reporters  what¬ 
ever.  String  correspondents  will  be 
used  exclusively  and  paid  at  space 
rates.  The  Chronicle  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  save  money  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  should  it  prove  that  a 
saving  is  effected,  this  saving  will  go 
into  a  pool  to  be  divided  among  re¬ 


porters  according  to  production. 

“Space  rates,  each  day,  will  be: 

“First  2,000  words . $4.Q| 

“Next  1,000  words .  2.0 

“Next  500  words  .  1.0 

“All  100-word  units  thereafter 
be  paid  by  certificates,  good  for  on 
week  only,  and  payable  only  out 
any  savings  that  may  have  result) 
from  the  string  system.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  end  of  any  week,  there 
is  a  $40  saving,  it  is  put  in  the  pool 
If  40  certificates  are  issued  against  it, 
and  Reporter  ‘A’  has  15,  Reportar 
‘B’,  10,  Reporter  ‘C’,  8,  and  Report* 
‘D’,  7,  they  will  be  paid  $15,  $10, 
and  $7,  respectively,  in  addition  to 
their  daily  string  earnings. 

“The  certificates  system  will  apply  I 
to  present  staff  members  only.  New 
workers  will  get  straight  string  ratci ' 
Anyone,  trained  newspaperman  or  ] 
not,  may  submit  copy  for  publication. 
The  judgment  of  the  desk  man  on  duty 
will  prevail.” 

*  *  * 

IT  MIGHT  work,  but  we  see  objecH| 
tions.  There  can  be  favoritism  in 
pas.sing  out  assignments  and  in  cuttingj 
of  copy  that  mi^: 

These  work  to  the  undue 

Might  Be  advantage  of  repor- 

„  ters  in  right  with 

Objections  desk  and  to  the 

financial  injury  of  a 
man  who  had  a  day  of  hard  luck,  was 
a  bit  slower  than  his  colleagues,  or 
was  disliked  for  any  of  a  dozen  in¬ 
tangible  or  unmentionable  reasons  by 
the  man  who  handles  the  big  pencQ. 
The  obvious  padding  of  copy  that  a 
string  plan  encourages  offers  no  new 
difficulties. 

Then  the  law  may  not  permit  the 
giving  of  assignments  to  “string  cor¬ 
respondents.”  The  latter  are  not  now 
considered  as  subject  to  the  act’s  pro¬ 
visions,  but  might  be  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  interprets  assignments  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  direct  office  control. 

There  are  stories,  even  in  a  small 
city,  where  a  day’s  hard  work  may 
result  in  no  copy,  or  at  best  a  stidt  i 
or  two.  Whether  employers,  under  the 
law,  could  pay  for  that  kind  of  work 
b>  a  check  lacking  a  string  voucher,’ 
without  stirring  up  dissension  and : 
possibly  legal  action,  cannot  be  an- : 
swered  now. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  guild, ; 
objections  are  obvious.  Space  com- : 
pensation  doesn’t  go  with  fixed  wage] 
scales,  which  are  the  keystone  of  union  3 
policy.  Unions  traditionally  have ! 
fought  piece-scale  payment  and  in , 
most  ITU  contracts  it  no  longer  exists,  j 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  repor-  | 
ters  themselves,  there  are  objections.  ( 
Most  reporters  are  heads  of  family, 
with  fixed  obligations  to  meet,  ad¬ 
justed  to  a  regular  income.  Their « 
payment,  we  believe,  should  be  fixed, ; 
not  only  on  volume  of  work  done,  but 
upon  the  fact  of  their  immediate  and  i 
continuous  availability  for  duty  and 
upon  the  equipment  and  enthusiasm 
they  bring  to  their  work.  They  arc 
unlike  commission  salesmen,  in  tl^ 
their  personal  efforts  are  not  the  major 
factor  in  determining  their  daily  pro¬ 
duction.  They  do  not  control  the 
importance  and  the  intensity  of  tl«  j 
news  developments  upon  which  their 
earnings  would  largely  depend,  under 
this  plan.  True,  the  breaks  of  the 
news  might  give  them  in  some  weeks 
much  more  than  their  present  average 
pay,  and  in  a  large  city,  probably 
would.  In  a  small  city,  with  its  lim¬ 
ited  news  sources,  the  “under”  wed» 
would  probably  top  the  “overs, 
situation  which  the  publisher  admit¬ 
tedly  does  not  want. 

We  still  think  that,  until  the  law  » 
sensibly  interpreted  so  as  not  to 
good  newspaper  practice,  an  hourly 
wage,  proportioned  on  present  jwy 
and  working  hours,  with  no  reductioa 
of  the  weekly  total  involved,  seem* 
the  best  available  solution. 
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